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LETS GET THE FACTS STRAIGHT 
id / About Gin High Density Compresses 


HERE ARE THE PROFITABLE REASONS FOR BUYING 
A LUMMUS HI-D COMPRESS 
A. Bales are more easily handled on the yard, in ship- 
ment, and at the mills. 
. Completely wrapped bales are protected from 
dirt and contamination. 
. The Lummus Hi-D gin compress is the most 
economical to buy and operate. 
. Labor saving because the new Automatic features 
result in a faster, more efficient operating cycle. 
. Equipped with the only accurate and dependable 
bale weight control. 











CONTINENTAL’S 


Outfit Feed Control System 
Eliminates Overload 


Ample capacity, insuring fully effective control, is one of 
many features that make Continental’s Outfit Feed Control System 
outstanding. Flow of seed cotton is automatically regulated from 
the telescope, through all the overhead equipment and to the 
Extractor-Feeders. This automatic control unit replaces the over- 
flow pen, overflow telescope and piping to overflow as well as the 
necessity of the operator changing a gate valve to pick up the 
overflow. 


The automatically controlled continuous flow of seed cotton 
through the drying and/or cleaning machinery in any gin plant 
enables each machine to do its work thoroughly and uniformly. 
Cleaners, Bur Machines and Driers are not crowded or fed irreg- 
ularly at any time. 


Write for our Bulletin 224, which 
gives complete description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Atlanta °* Dallas ° Harlingen * Lubbock 
Memphis °* Phoenix ° Tulare 





Second-class mail privileges authorized at Dallas, Texas. 





This machine helped raise grades and profits 
in every major cotton producing state last year. 
Include it in your plans for 








The new 9-saw Super Champ adds 
two extra saws — five extra revolving 
members — to extract fine dry leaf 
and pin trash formerly considered 
beyond extraction. If such trash is a 
problem in your area, write for 
details, today. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 32800 COMMERCE e DALLAS, TEXAS 
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“GO MESS THE 


% BEST JUTE BAGGING 


BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


NEW 2 Ib. 21 lb. Tare 


iC. G. Trading Corporation gemews 


f 20 J) a ey ee | OO) producing 


districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 





Get longer staple = 


When you apply Texaco Texspray to seed cotton you 
preserve a higher proportion of the long fibres. Texspray 
softens the waxy scale, makes the fibres more pliable and 
less subject to breakage. This means longer staple—and 
a higher-quality lint as well. 

Texspray offers many other advantages. For instance: 
it reduces the amount of fly and dust, prevents saw clog- 
ging, permits lower dryer temperatures, and reduces 
static. 

This combination of advantages has made Texspray 
the leading cotton conditioner for over 20 years. Today, 
it is the choice in over 1,600 gins. Ask a Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineer to help you get better performance from 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 





higher quality lint 


all your equipment. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 
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COTTON 
and the WEATHER 


Is it ever possible to work with the weather? 


Farmers have been Sa for years, 
Weather Bureau, USDA, 


success. Now, the 


with too little 


National Cotton Council, land-grant colleges, 
and the communication media seek to make the 
weather work for cotton. 


\V ov ONLY HAVE to look back 
over the last five years to see what 

-- an important role weather plays 
in efficient cotton production. In this 
comparatively short period, the weather 
pendulum swang from the worst drouth 
in history to a record-breaking rainfall. 
Such erratic conditions affected cotton 
significantly. 

Significant, too, is the fact that cot- 
ton is one of the plants most sensitive 
to the day-to-day fluctuations § in 
weather. Much of this sensitivity may 
be traced to the fact that cotton’s origi- 
nal home was in the tropical and sub- 
tropical region. There it flourished as 
a perennial. 

Cotton was taken from its original 
home and modified so that it could grow 
as an annual under temperate condi- 
tions. But by inheritance cotton is a 
warm weather plant. It makes its best 
growth and yield when temperatures 
average approximately 90 degrees with 
a moderate amount of moisture readily 
available through its growing period. 

From seed to fiber, climatic condi- 
tions play an important role in the 
growth and development of cotton. For 
example: 

Temperature and moisture deter- 
mine when—and if—seed will ger- 
minate. 

Excessive moisture and low tem- 
peratures create favorable condi- 
tions for disease organisms to at- 
tack seedlings and destroy stands. 

Activation of certain pre-emer- 
gence herbicides depends on an 
adequate supply of moisture for 
maximum results. 

Temperature, moisture, wind, 
sunlight, and barometric pressure 
help determine the effectiveness 
of cotton insect control practices. 
Similar conditions play a big part 
in the severity of disease damage 
during the growing and harvesting 
seasons. 

High humidity and moisture dur- 
ing the harvesting season have con- 
siderable effect on lint grades and 
seed quality. 

And alternating warm and cold 
spells during the winter—the hiber- 
nation period of the boll weevil—de- 
termine to a great extent the num- 
ber of weevils that emerge in the 
spring. 
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It is little wonder that there is a 
great deal of interest in getting to know 
more about the weather and how to use 
weather information more effectively. 

An early approach to the weather 
problem was made in 1950. The National 
Cotton Council met with members of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau, USDA, land- 
grant colleges, and communication me- 
dia to discuss how more adequate fore- 
casts for cotton farmers could be de- 
veloped. As a result, special weather 
services for growers were initiated, and 
educational programs were launched by 
states to help get these services into 
effective use. 

Experience indicates that a _ close 
working relationship between Weather 
Bureau offices and agriculture im- 
proves the effectiveness of information. 
In line with this, an Agricultural 
Weather Workshop was held at the Del- 
ta Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss., in February, 1957. This 
successful session was followed by 
another at the same location in 1958. 

Major objectives were to promote a 
better understanding of how weather af- 
fects different phases of cotton produc- 
tion, how improved forecasts could be 
supplied and what constitutes such fore- 
casts. GCotton producers and representa- 
tives of the Weather Bureau, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, USDA, 
Delta Council, Mississippi Extension 
Service, the Cotton Council, radio, news- 
papers, and television participated. 

During one of the1958 sessions, J. S. 
Dollahite, cotton producer from Lake 
Cormorant, Miss., told how he obtained 
and applied weather information to his 
farming operations. 

For example, if the forecast called 
for a night rain during the planting 


season, Dollahite said he kept his plant- 
ers operating all day, without even stop- 
ping for lunch, and into the evening un- 
til planting was completed or until the 
rain came. Such a procedure, he believes, 
helped get all his cotton planted during 
the rainy 1957 season. 

“The Weather Bureau men miss some- 
times, but they have to do the impossi- 
ble,” Dollahite said. “But I’ve found 
that if you let them know the type of 
information you need, they will always 
do everything they can to help, and they 
know more about the weather than 
anyone else.” 

Another example of how public ser- 
vice agencies, radio stations and the 
Weather Bureau cooperate in bringing 
timely information to cotton producers 
was reported in The Cotton Gin & Oil 
Mill Press last fall. (See Page 18, Nov. 
16, 1957 Issue—Editor.) 

Each morning during the harvesting 
season last year Radio Station KBOA, 
Kennett, Mo., in cooperation with the 
local county agent, gave reports on the 
moisture content of seed cotton and 
estimates on when the moisture would 
be low enough to harvest with spindle- 
type mechanical pickers. This service 
was carefully observed by agricultural 
and other interests. 


e More Can Be Done — These examples 
illustrate how farmers, agricultural 
workers, and the cotton industry are us- 
ing weather information to help produce 
a better quality fiber at less cost. At 
the same time, they point up the poten- 
tial of what could be accomplished. 
Since the Weather Bureau was trans- 
ferred from USDA to the Commerce De- 
partment in 1940, demands by commer- 
cial aviation for weather information 
have increased. In view of this, and a re- 
duced budget for the Bureau, it has not 
been in a position to provide a service 
of maximum benefit to the farmer. 
The Bureau is interested in helping 
the farmer, however. In March, 1954, 
the Chief of the Bureau instructed local 
officers to meet farm requirements inso- 
far as existing personnel and facilities 
permitted. As a result farmers in a 
number of areas have been getting 
special forecasts designed to provide 
the type of information they need. 
Several steps have been taken to im- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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@ Crushers Enjoying 
Biloxi Meeting 


Bitoxt, Miss., JUNE 13 


MISSISSIPPI Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association and its guests today are 
winding up their annual convention with 
a final business session at which offi- 
cers and directors are to be named. De- 
tails will be reported in the next issue 
of The Press. 

Maintaining tradition, the crushers 
met at the Buena Vista Hotel and be- 
gan their activities with the pre-con- 
vention barbecue on Wednesday evening 
which each year is one of the highlights 
of this meeting for the many families 
that attended. 

Two outstanding cotton authorities 
—C. C. Smith, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis, and Ma- 
jor T. M. Waller—-popularly known 
throughout the Midsouth as “Cotton” 
Waller—were featured speakers at the 
convention. 

Their addresses pictured two things 
for members of the cotton industry— 
the seriousness of the situation insofar 
as cotton’s legislative and marketing 
developments are involved, and the en- 
couraging progress that is being made 
in more efficient and economical produc- 
tion at the producer level. 

Other convention features have in- 
cluded talks by James Hicky, Forrest 
City, Ark., president of National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association; and Dr. 
W. D. MeCain, president, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg. 

“Time and Eternity,” a movie depict- 
ing the age of space, attracted much 
attention from convention registrants, 





Synthetic Boat Floats 
Even With Holes 


A lightweight boat for small farm 
ponds or lakes is being made unsinkable 
with urethane foam. 

It is constructed of a double hull of 
fiberglass filled with urethane foam for 
buoyancy, increased structural strength, 
and improved maneuverability. The 
boat floats even if the hull is punctured. 
Its 53-pound weight and seven and one- 
half foot length make it easy to carry, 
or transport on car top or in a small 
truck, Du Pont says. 





as have other special entertainment 
features provided to supplement the 
many attractions which make the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast area a popular cen- 
ter for meetings. 


Labor Ruling Protested 


One hundred farmers clamoring for 
braceros crowded the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission office at Muleshoe, 
Texas, June 1. They said the shortage 
of Mexican nationals to work on farms 
was caused by a U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment ruling that domestic labor sources 
must be exhausted before braceros are 
imported. 

George Pfeiffenberger, Plains Cotton 
Growers executive, said the ruling had 
resulted in labor shortages throughout 
the Texas High Plains. 





Senior students interested in study- 
ing cotton gin engineering at Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, may 
now apply for the scholarship offered 
by Plains Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
Applications must be received before 
Oct. 1, Ira L. Williams, head, depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, Tech, 
says. 

Details regarding germane for 
this and other scholarships are found 
in the school’s catalog. 


New Book 


ECONOMIC FACT BOOK HAS 
DATA ON SOUTHWEST 


A copy of a new Economic Fact Book 
has been received from Rowe, 
agricultural economist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. The 88-page publication 
was prepared by the organization’s re- 
search department. 

Most of the information is for the 
states of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Louisiana and Arizona, the area served 
by this Federal Reserve Bank. Data are 
compiled for 10-year intervals to 1940, 
and yearly afterward to the latest avail- 
able date. 


g@ J. C. PORTER is president 
of the Pettit Cooperative Gin near Level- 
land, Texas. Also serving with him are 
J. H. SMITH, T. J. IVEY, T. E. 
STRACENER, J. L. STANLEY and 
H. W. WELCH. Manager is S. A. 
DOUGLAS. 











With a Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloader and this pipe ar- 
rangement, which is mounted 
on a pedestal to swing freely 
into a box car, one man can 
feed the suction to capacity. 
This has been the major hand- 
icap of unloading box cars by 
air. We recommend this for 
soybeans and all products that 
will flow. The elbows can be 
rubber-lined. This will keep 
the wear to a minimum, and 
the elbows may be relined a 
second time. 











BOX CAR UNLOADING 


One Man, One KW, One Ton, 


One Hour, One Car! 
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Introducing o new, quieh deliver Aoluents source! 
| Order Espeso! 


Normal HEXANE 
EASTERN STATES and W EPTANE 


PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 


Corporation EASTERN STATES’ MULTI-TERMINAL LOCATIONS 
. ASSURE PROMPT SERVICE—SWIFT DELIVERY! 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) 


Complete stocks of finest quality Espeso! Normal 

Hexane and Heptane are now available for 

super-fast delivery from Eastern States’ strategically located 
terminals—by truck, tank car, barge and drum. Allows 

you to keep lower, on-hand inventories. And for unexpected 
needs, emergency shipments are available. 


Write for complete information on Espesol 
Normal Hexane and Heptane. For immediate service 
call the office nearest you. 
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Grassland Gin Elects 


Grassland Cooperative Gin, Post, Tex- 
as, named L. S. Turner, president at the 
annual meeting held early in June. Other 
officers include Ted Aten, vice-president; 
Thurman Francis, secretary, and Odis 
Tew, treasurer-manager. 

Bishop Mathis was elected a new direc- 
tor at this time also. Other directors are 
Amos Gerner, Glenn Norman and Glenn 
Jorman. 


@ ERWIN KRAM is serving as 
president of the current board of direc- 
tors of the Moulton (Texas) Farmers 
Cooperative Gin and Mill Co. ARNOLD 
FREYTAG is manager. 


Cotton Good Oil Filter 


Oil filters offer an outlet for cotton, 
says James Harrison, Fresno, -Calif., 
motor parts dealer. He says that oil 
filters in 91 million combustion engines 
are changed an average of three times 
yearly. One pound of cotton makes an 
efficient filter material, comparing in 
cost with other materials now used. 
Harrison says. 


Castorbean Crop Smaller 


India’s castorbean crop, harvested 
this spring, is 108,640 short tons. This 
compared with 138,880 tons last season, 
USDA estimates. 





MORE AND MORE SOUTHWESTERN 
COTTON FARMERS PLANT... 


STORMPROOF COTTON 


Other 
Popular 
WATSON 
Varieties 


Watson STORMPROOF is early maturing, prolific, high 
quality cotton, moderate foliage. Excellent yield, stays in 
the burr, good lint per cent, top grade, 31/32 to 1-1/16 


inch staple and high micronaire. A perfect stripping or 


hand snapping cotton. 


EMPIRE 


STONEVILLE 
62 


D&PL 
WATSON 
ROWDEN 


i. ‘ For the finest seed in the Southwest . . . 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY), TEXAS 
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Agriculture 


pe ee EEE EEEER EEE ERIE 
By A. W. Langenegger, 


President, Farmers’ 
Co-op Association, 


Hagerman, N.M. 





@ OLD CONCEPTS of farming 
are no longer applicable. Farming is no 
longer a way of life. It is a very com- 
plex and competitive enterprise, usually 
involving a family and a few hired work- 
ers and requiring large capital invest- 
ments for land and equipment. A suc- 
cessful farmer today must be well versed 
in many fields. He must understand la- 
bor relations, plants and crops, soil 
chemistry, entomology, business admini- 
stration, marketing techniques and prob- 
lems and general economic conditions 
affecting farm operation. He is exposed 
to the whims of the government and 
gambles with the weather, the insects, 
the general economy and the labor 
market. 


There has been a general agricultural 
recession for several years. Agriculture 
has been on the bottom rung of the 
economic ladder. Very little concern has 
been shown and very little action taken 
to correct the situation. This situation in 
agriculture has been a significant con- 
tributing factor to the general economic 
recession now being experienced. The 
huge market for equipment and supplies 
has fallen steadily because of reduced 
agricultural purchasing power. 

In spite of the sad plight of the agri- 
cultural economy, agriculture is now 
asked to absorb many idle industrial 
workers who are not able, willing and 
qualified for this type of work. Farmers 
are asked to go distances up to and ex- 
ceeding 1,000 miles and to pay trans- 
portation costs for the worker and his 
household goods if successful recruiting 
is achieved. Agricultural people feel that 
they should employ any American work- 
er who is available at the time and place 
needed and is willing, able and qualified 
for the job at hand. 

Agriculture cannot adjust production 
to meet demand in short periods of time 
as can industry. It is a slow and pon- 
derous process. A citrus producer plants 
now for production several years later. 
It takes two to three years from the 
time a steer calf is born and is finished 
as prime beef and processed and ready 
for the consuming public. 

These facts and conditions have led 
to a mass exodus of people engaged in 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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WHEREVER COTTON IS GROWN 


Ginners in every cotton-growing area of United States rely on 
HINDOO to give cotton the best protection . . . to stand up even 
under rugged handling. HINDOO’s reputation has been estab- 
lished through more than 90 years of serving the cotton industry. 
Order HINDOO from your supplier for fast dependable service. 








LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., Stockton, Cal., Loe Angeles, 58, Cal., Memphis, Tenn., Galveston, Texas, Gulfport, Indianola, Miss., Needham Heights, Mass. 
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Vamed at Texas Meeting 


Watkins, Beckham 
Head Crushers 


@ BYRON FRIERSON and T. J. 
Harrell were among those hon- 
ored at convention in Galveston. 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion has named W. D. Watkins of Abi- 
lene president for the coming year, and 
B. W. Beckham, Jr. of Corpus Christi 
will serve as vice-president. Election and 
installation of officers took place at the 
annual convention June 1-3 in Galveston. 

Other officers who were re-appointed 
are C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural 
director; Ed P. Byars, Fort Worth, 
traffic director, and Jack Whetstone, 
Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 

The new board of directors will be 
composed of Watkins and Beckham 
along with James W. Simmons, Jr., Dal- 
las; D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; W. L. 
Goble, Jr. Waco; T. J. Harrell, Fort 
Worth; A. J. Mills, Stamford; J. Car- 
lyle Newberry, Gonzales; C. W. Graham, 
Fort Worth; S. J. Vaughan, III, Hills- 
boro, and J. S. Morrison, Fort Worth. 

Following President Simmons’ annual 
message, which officially opened the 
convention, Spencer pointed out to the 
group, in his address “Cotton Is First 
in Texas,” that the U.S. will likely plant 
less acreage this year than was planted 
in the state of Texas alone in 1951. 
“Until cotton is given an opportunity 
to expand,” Spencer said, “We must go 
all-out to get the highest acre yields 
possible.” He also noted the success 


BYRON FRIERSON (left), assistant 
general manager in charge of agriculture 
for the Texas Department of Corrections, 
was presented with a plaque for his con- 
tributions to agriculture and cotton prog- 
ress. George W. Brassell, Jr.. manager 
of the Western Cottonoil Division of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Lubbock, made 
the presentation. 


"4 





T. J. HARRELL, president of Traders Oil Mill Co. in Fort Worth was presented with 
a plaque (left picture) by A. J. Mills, vice-president and general manager of Rule- 
Jayton Cotton Oil Co. of Stamford, and a past president of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. Harrell was cited for his outstanding contributions within the 
industry. W. D. Watkins and B. W. Beckham (center picture) were named president 
and vice-president respectively by the Crushers. Watkins is general manager of the 
Western Cottonoil Co., Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co. at Abilene, while Beck- 
ham is manager of the South Texas Cotton Oil Co. at Corpus Christi. Ray W. 
Grisham and H. E. Wilson (pictured at right) were presented with honorary life 
memberships during the convention, as were James R. Gill and T. P. Hornback, who 
were not present. Grisham is with the Western Cottonoil Co. at Abilene, while 
Wilson is with the Peoples Cotton Oil Co., Inc. at Wharton. 


which the 7-Step Cotton Committees 
have had, and urged all present to 
actively encourage the program in their 
own county. 


e Frierson and Horne — Byron Frier- 
son, assistant general manager in 
charge of agriculture for the Texas De- 
partment of Corrections, Sugarland, 
told the convention what progress has 
been made in the production of cot- 
ton on the state prison farms. “There 
are many undeveloped potentials for 
cotton production in all of the areas 
in which we are operating,” he stated. 
“Certainly, there are various problems 
to be met and dealt with, but the know- 
ledge is at hand and available and I 
frankly don’t think that the problems 
are any greater for the individual than 
those which faced us a few years ago, 
although in many cases the approach 
to the solution must be quite different,” 
he pointed out. 

Frierson outlined some of the steps 
taken on the prison farms, production 
methods followed, and their results, and 
told the group that, “We produce a 
total of 52 different crops. None of them 
produce the consistent income per acre 
that we have been able to get from 
cotton. 

“No planned program of cotton pro- 
duction is of any value without the 
proper interest of the people who are 
involved, be they free world employees 
or convicts. I honestly think that most 
of the convicts in the Department of 
Corrections realize that they live better 
as a result of thir productive efforts. 
It is my personal feeling that a great 
many people, not in the prison, have lost 
this feeling,” he continued. 

Frierson then pointed out that, “The 
Texas Department of Corrections has 
an allotment of only 6,418 acres of 
cotton for the year 1958. It is a safe 
assumption that the 6,418 acres of cot- 
ton will produce as much cash income 
as all other enterprises of the Texas 
Department of Corrections. This is in 
spite of the fact that we are producing 
52 other crops, have a number of agri- 
cultural-industrial type operations, and 
some straight industrial operations such 
as the license plate plant at Huntsville.” 

Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., chief economist 


of the National Cotton Council, spoke 
to the group stating that the one com- 
mon concern of all was how to increase 
the total market for American cotton. 
“There is no possible road to prosperity 
for our cotton economy—East or West 
or center—there is no possible solution 
or halfway solution to the cotton prob- 
lem, unless it has in it the essential con- 


DEWEY D. DAY (top picture) vice- 
president of domestic sales for the Mur- 
ray Co. of Texas was in charge of the 
skeet shoot at the convention. He is 
shown here following a shot. (Note clay 
pigeon shattering.) Members of one of 
the several teams which participated in 
the shoot are (lower picture, left to 
right) Kenneth Lewis of Lubbock, Re- 
search and Education Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association; R. H. 
Scott of Memphis, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Division, Buckeye Cellulose Corp.; F. R. 
Davis of Fort Worth, president, West- 
ern Feeders’ Supply Co.; W. A. Logan 
of Dallas, Lacy-Logan Co.; J. W. Sim- 
mons III, and his father, J. W. Simmons 
Jr. of Dallas, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills. 








ditions of a market that is expanding,” 
he pointed out. 

Horne then outlined the points of 
encouragement, and the obstacles that 
all the industry faces and told the group 
that, “We can make this total market 
grow. It can grow to 16, 18 and 20 
million bales within just a few years. 
But it will never have any sound, en- 
during growth until we can accept the 
problems and the risks involved in pro- 
ducing cotton—an ample quality of cot- 
ton—--to serve an expanding market, 
with assurance to our customers that 
we will have it when they want it, not 
just some of the time but all of the 
time.” (Horne also addressed the con- 
vention of the American Cotton Con- 
gress at Brownsville, along these same 
lines. It is reported elsewhere in this 
issue.—Editor.) 

At Tuesday’s meeting John Morley, 
columnist and correspondent from Paci- 
fic Palisades, Calif., spoke to the group 
on “The Global Picture—Uncensored.” 


e Awards — Honorary Life Member- 
ships were presented to James R. Gill, 
Ray W. Grisham, T. P. Hornback and 
H. E. Wilson at this time also 

Denney, a past president of the or- 
ganization, presented the retiring presi- 
dent with a plaque reading “In ap- 
preciation for outstanding service and 
devotion to the aims and purposes of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, we hereby express our sincere 
thanks to James W. Simmons, Jr., this 
day, June 3, 1958.” Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons were also presented with a sil- 
ver service and crystal. 

T. J. Harrell was presented with a 
plaque for his outstanding contributions 


within the industry and the Texas 
organization. Frierson was awarded a 
plaque for contributions to agriculture 
and cotton progress. 


e Entertainment — Activities for the 
entire family were part of the emter- 
tainment during the convention which 
included a past president’ club luncheon, 
fishing rodeo, ladies luncheon, golf 
tournament, skeet shoot, and dinner 
dance. 


New Circular 


COTTON PRODUCTION FOR 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 1958 


Clemson College, in cooperation with 
USDA, has published a new circular 
to provide information to aid cotton 
growers in overcoming some production 
problems. Circular No. 440 is entitled 
“Cotton Production, Insect and Disease 
Control for South Carolina, 1958.” 

Clemson’s Cotton Committee has en- 
deavored, in this publication, to present 
the latest information on cotton produc- 
tion, including insect and _ disease 
control. 

In addition, the committee working 
with and through county agents and the 
state and county cotton committees, will 
try throughout the year to help cotton 
growers with problems that may arise. 


Leaflet on Root Rot 


“Cotton Root Rot” is a new leaflet 
issued by Texas Extension Service. 
Free copies are available from county 
agents or the Information Office, Col- 
lege Station. 


Consumption Declining 





Little Encouragement in 
World Lint Outlook 


Despite reduced world cotton supplies, 
says the annual review of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee, re- 
cent adverse developments limit any op- 
timism as to the future. 

“After several years of continuous ex- 
pansion, world consumption is now de- 
clining and competition from substitute 
fibers and materials, particularly the 
newer synthetics, continues to be a very 
real threat to cotton in many countries. 
In many producing countries revenues 
have been materially affected by the re- 
duction in both the volume and value of 
cotton exports and carryover stocks are 
increasing. 

“In contrast with last season, when 
the improvement in the cotton situation 
was assisted by the marked increase in 
consumption, the present reduction in 
stocks is entirely the result of lower 
production brought about by control of 
acreage. An equilibrium under these 
circumstances is an artificial one and 
there is still a long way to go before the 
cotton surplus problem is resolved.” 


@ The Petersburg, Texas, Co- 
operative Gin Association elected JOE 
B. BECTON and ARTHUR E. HEGI to 
the board of directors, filling two va- 
cancies. Other officers and directors are 
RAY EASON, president; R. N. HOP- 
PER, vice-president; THOMAS M. 
INGRAM, secretary, and ROLAND 
WEAVER, manager-treasurer. 
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Cotton Congress Asks 





One-Price System 
For Cotton 


@ GROUP tours Mexican cotton 
developments; Discusses future 
of industry. 


U.S. cotton men closed the annual 
American Cotton Congress at Harlingen, 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley, with 
a plea to the administration to pass 
legislation to help cotton farmers sell 
their product. 

Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro, gene- 
ral chairman of the Congress, said in his 
closing remarks to delegates that “We 
need a bill passed to get a one-price 
system for cotton the same for domestic 
mills as it is sold to foreign mills. 

“And we need to get a bill passed 
to get more acreage for the cotton farm- 
er.”” Jackson said. 


e Fleming Talks — The American cot- 
ton industry is faced with two alterna- 
tives—dynamic production that can com- 
pete with world prices or another gene- 
ration of “flustration and poverty,” 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Hous- 
ton, pointed out to the delegates at the 
opening session of the Congress. 

Fleming said the nation could have 
a lucrative cotton-growing enterprise 
if it were concentrated on the flatlands 
“on the land resources best adapted to 
efficiency and low costs, without gov- 
ernment intervention whatsoever. We 
could compete profitably with foreign 
cottons, without ‘dumpting’ and the in- 
equity to our cotton mills which it 
entails. We could compete much more 
effectively with man-made fibers and 
such materials as paper products,” he 
continued. 


Then considering the farmer on mar- 
gina! cotton land, where production and 
costs can not be made more competitive, 
Fleming asked, “Shall we continue to 
sacrifice our efficient cotton production 
and the interests of the American tax- 
payers and consumers to mitigate the 
privation from which we cannot lift 
him so long as he persists in an opera- 
tion which evolution has rendered obso- 
lete? Shall we encourage him to consign 
another generation to the same frus- 
tration and poverty? Or shall we face 
the fact that his is a dwindling catagory, 
diminishing year by year as more and 
more of its members find more profit- 
able use for their farms or better lands 
to farm, or more remunerative occupa- 
tions?” 

The real help to people in this cate- 
gory, Fleming then pointed out, is to 
help them out of it, rather than to 
salve their misery and keep them in it. 

“Cotton growers and their neighbors 
and Congressmen, and the general mass 
of the taxpayers and consumers and 
their Congressmen, will decide whether 
an efficient, lucrative business will sur- 
vive on its own merits or will be sacra- 
ficed in an impossible effort to make 
intrinsically uneconomic production pro- 
fitable,” Fleming said. 


e Tour Mexico — Visitors to the Con- 
gress then saw part of the thousands of 
cotton acres, and heard Oscar Guerra 
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Elizondo, representative of the Mexican 
Minister of Agriculture, tell just how 
the industry has grown in the Northern 
regions of Mexico, just across the bor- 
der, during the last 20 years. 

In 1938, said the Mexican official, 
there were only 89,000 acres of cotton 
being grown in the Matamoros area. 
Today, 20 years later, cotton grows on 
600,000 acres, most of it is irrigated 
land. 

At a luncheon in the Brownsville 
Civic Center, Thomas C. Mann, assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, pointed out that American 
prosperity depends, in the final analysis, 
on the prosperity in the rest of the 
world. 

“The best hope for solving the prob- 
lems caused by world cotton surpluses 
lies in increased world cosnumption,” 
Mann said. “This increased consump- 
tion must be based in the first instance 
on an expanding world economy. In 
addition, increased consumption _re- 
quires promotional efforts on the part 





Convention Postponed 
by Ginners Group 


The officers and directors of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, Inc., have reluc- 
tantly postponed the schduled con- 
vention at the Jung Hotel in New 
Orleans, June 18-20. 


John T. Carroll of Gilbert, La., 
president, pointed out that due to 
the cool, rainy spring, planting 
throughout both states has been 
delayed, and that considerable re- 
planting has to be done at this 
time which has thrown an extra- 
ordinary amount of work into the 
month of June, and he pointed out 
that much of the cotten crop is 
now being chopped for the first 
time. 


Carroll stated that new dates 
for the convention will be arranged 
at a time when all the members 
can more conveniently leave their 
farms and crops. 











of all those interested in the future of 
cotton.” 


Marvin L. McLain, assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, outlined USDA’s 
proposed four-point cotton program in 
his address. 

Everett R. Cook, president of Cotton 
Council International, discussed that 
organization’s foreign promotion of cot- 
ton. He said that Russia is expected 
to double its cotton production in the 
next 10 years, but promotion, he added, 
can increase this nation’s cotton ex- 
ports by eight or ten million bales a 
year “in the forseeable future.” 

Ernest Carpenter, manager of the 
cotton dept. of Greenwood Mills, Green- 
wood, S.C., told the delegates that, “cot- 
ton is being cleaned to the point of no 
return.” 

He said cotton that has been over- 
heated and overginned to bring it up 
to middling and strict middling in grade 
doesn’t have the inherent value of strict 
middling and middling. 

“Repeated tests show that very of- 
ten the grades of yarn and fabrics pro- 
duced decrease as the grade of cotton 
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goes up—where the increase in grades 
is due to excessive cleaning and drying,” 
he said. 

M. K. Horne, of the National Cotton 
Council, told the group that the one 
problem common to all, is making the 
total market for American cottons grow. 


e Entertainment — Special enterain- 
ment also was part of the meeting, with 
a shopping tour of old Mexico arranged 
for the wives of those attending, a 
beach party and dinner dance, among 
the events scheduled. 


Bracero Labor Committee 
Hears PCG Men Testify 


Representatives of the Plains Cotton 
Growers, Inc. Bracero Labor Committee, 
in Washington, to testify at Hearings 
on Public Law 78, said that the general 
feeling there is that Public Law 78, the 
law governing the use of Mexican 
Bracero Labor, will probably be extend- 
ed another two years. 

W. T. Millen, Muleshoe, Chairman of 
the PCG committee, said the sentiment 
among Labor Department officials 
seems to have changed and the officials 
now recognize the seriousness of the 
agricultural labor picture. 

In hearings that began June 9, La- 
bor and State Department spokesmen 
suggested one amendment to provide a 
two-year extension of the present law, 
slated to expire June 30, 1959. They 
also were quoted as testifying that de- 
spite the number of unemployed persons 
in this country, there is continuing need 
to bring in Mexicans to help harvest 
cotton and truck crops. 

George W. Pfeiffenberger, executive 
vice-president of the PCG, said that 
representatives of the PCG were to be 
heard Tuesday by a House Agriculture 
subcommittee headed by Rep. E. C. 
Gathings. 

Pfeiffenberger said PCG representa- 
tives were to bring to the attention of 
the Subcommittee how many farmers 
in the High Plains area feel that the 
intent of the present labor law is being 
circumvented by Labor Department 
agents and this is making it difficult 
on farmers trying to secure adequate 
and necessary labor. 

Pfeiffenberger said that thus far no 
group or individual has testified against 
extension of Public Law 78 and the 
general feeling among groups there to 
testify is that the law will be strength- 
ened and extended. 


Purpose of the PCG group journeying 
to Washington was to focus attention on 
the difficulties farmers were havine in 
obtaining adequate labor with which 
to produce the 1958 cotton crop. 

Others in the PCG group in Washing- 
ton included W. G. White, Lamesa; 
Otho Smith, Littlefield; Paul Nafzger, 
Littlefield; and Joe Sooter, Muleshoe. 


Egypt Buys Cottonseed, Oil 


Egypt is importing about 33,000 short 
tons of cottonseed from the Sudan and 
approximately 30,000 tons of cottonseed 
oil from Communist China this season. 


USDA says Egypt is using about 
108,000 tons of cottonseed oil in 1957-58, 
compared with 102,000 in 1956-57. 


g@ H. G. HODGES has succeeded 
RAYMOND SMITH in the management 
of Hi-Plains Gin at Lockney, Texas. 
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Now available 
with Dixisteel ties 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers alike will wel- 
come this new DixtstEeL Side-Opening Buckle, now 
available with the favorite of all cotton ties — 
DIXISTEEL. 


They are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis, new-billet steel, and tumbled to provide a 
smooth finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties, 
hands, or gloves. 


DrxisTeeL Buckles consistently run 15% higher 
in strength than ASTM standards. They will not 
snap at the eye, spread, bend or break. 


These new buckles are packed in cotton bags, 300 
to each bag. Five 50-lb. bags are packed inside of 
each lift of 50 bundles of cotton ties. 


THE BUCKLE WITH Specify Drxistee. Cotton Ties with the new 
side- ing Dix1sTeEEL Buckles. 
ALL THESE FEATURES ee . 


e Easy on the hands 

e Strong on the tie 

e Good throat, easy threading 

e Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs. 
e Breaking strength up to 6,000 Ibs. 

e Made from new-billet steel 

2» Tumbled to eliminate sharp edges 


e Lies flat to band; minimizes friction against 


other metals in boxcars—believed a cause DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


- of cotton fires 


. = Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and 
« Shipped in cotton bags within each lift of contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 
cotton ties gauge, 1114 feet long. Sixty-pound ties are also made. 

. Buckles available separately in any quantity. 





made only by 


® COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic AY 7-7 | Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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e U.S.— Soviet Teams 
To Be Exchanged 


USDA has announced that it will send 
six agricultural groups to the Soviet 
Union this summer and early fall, and 
that the U.S.S.R. will send a similar 
number to the U.S. Three additional 
teams from each country are to be ex- 
changed in 1959. 

The “Cotton Growing and Plant Physi- 
ology” delegation, will leave the U.S. 
about Sept. 1, 1958. Members of this 
group will include Charles H. Barber, 
Foreign Agricultural Service; Victor L. 
Stedronsky, agricultural engineer, ARS, 
Mesilla Park, N.M.; Edward J. Overby, 
director, Cotton Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Services; William M. Waddle, 
ARS; William J. Martin, Extension Serv- 
ice, Clemson, S.C., and Leonard J. Mob- 
ley, National Cotton Council. 

The objection of the group will be to 
study the cotton industry in the U.S.S.R., 
particularly its competitive aspects. 

The five other groups from the U.S. 
will be agricultural economics, agricul- 
tural crops, soil and water use, veteri- 
nary science, and mechanization of agri- 
culture. The three groups to be ex- 
changed in 1959 will include forestry, 
lumber and millwork, sheep raising and 
biological control of agricultural pests. 

The delegation exchange plan is in ac- 
cordance with an agreement between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union providing for 
a general program of exchanges in cul- 
tural, technical and educational fields. 
The agreement, announced in January, 
has been described by the State Depart- 
ment as, “A significant first step in the 
improvement of mutual understanding 


Wing Type . between the people of the U.S. and the 


U.S.S.R. 
’ U.S. agricultural scientists and econ- 
Pulle omists have had little contact with the 
ys y Russians, and the team going to the 
— Soviet Union will be the first USDA- 
° sponsored group to have an opportunity 
with to visit Russian farms, research stations 
and institutions, and learn what agricul- 
tural developments have taken place in 
46 99 the U.S.S.R. The Russian visitors will 
A ed a R om L « & have an opportunity for similar observa- 
® tions in this country. 
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material on pulley face. “Taper- following fields: mechanization of agri- 
‘ culture, animal husbandry, irrigation and 
reclamation, agricultural construction 
satisfactory type of clamp hubs rey and electrification, veterinary science, 
’ For further information and forestry lumbering and millwork. 
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mis-alignment due to build-up of 
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the equivalent of a shrunk-on write for Bulletin 
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sembly and disassembly. Sugarcane Supplies Wax 


Wax from sugarcane may be a new 
product, USDA says. Southern Regional 
Laboratory scientists have experimental- 
ly extracted the wax, using oilseed proc- 
essing methods. The process consists of 
slurrying cane juice residue with hot 


- ° heptane, then extracting wax by filtra- 
Continental Gain Company tion, evaporation and stripping. 
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proved handling methods... 


proved results! 


proved quality ESSO HEXANE 


Esso Hexane is made from carefully selected crude oil sources 
for highest extraction efficiency. This, plus long experience 
in maintaining quality by the most modern handling methods, 
assures you of delivery in perfect condition. Esso Hexane 
has a balanced volatility that means high oil recovery and 

* a minimum of objectionable residues — which all add up to 
more efficient, economical processing for you! 


Available from storage in Bayonne « Baytown « Memphis « Providence 
perfected by research proved in performance 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
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Vamed at Dallas Meeting 


Sidney Switzer Is 
New President 


@ INTERNATIONAL Superin- 
tendents elect; select Galveston 
for 1959 convention site. 


Sidney Switzer, Camp Cotton Oil Co., 
Shafter, Calif., has been elected presi- 
dent of the International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association, during the 
annual convention, held June 9-11 in 
Dallas. 

Orville Williams, Western Cottonoil 

, Abilene, will serve as vice-president, 

Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 

Wharton, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer, and A. C. Wamble, College Sta- 
tion, assistant secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors will be com- 
posed of O. J. Jones, Abilene; W. C. 
Whittecar, Lubbock; G. A. (Andy) 
Ward, Phoenix, Ariz., and K. B. Smith, 
Fresno. 

W. C. Cantrell of Fort Worth has 
been named to head the Oil Mill 
Machinery Manufacturers and Supply 
Association. Assisting President Cant- 
rell during the coming year will be J. T. 
Chapman of Dallas, vice-president, and 
Charles Reuther of Fort Worth, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e Keynote Address — Political medicine 
of low acreage and high price supports 
is destroying the nation’s cotton indus- 
try, Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro, 
told the convention in the keynote 
address. 

“Political solutions for cotton have 
failed and some common sense economic 
laws should be aliowed to function. 
Synthetic fibers and foreign growers 
are taking our markets and we are help- 
less to prevent it under present law,” 
Jackson said. 

“We are existing on borrowed time 
and the grace period ends with the 1959 
planting season,” Jackson continued, 


(Continued on Page 35) 


New officers of the International Oil 
Mill Superintendents Association, with 
their wives are, top picture, left to 
right: A. C. Wamble, College Station, 
Texas, assistant secretary-treasurer; 
Orville Williams, Abilene, Texas, vice- 
president; Sidney Switzer, Shafter, Cali- 
fornia, president; H. E. Wilson, Whar- 
ton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. Left to 
right, front row: Mrs. Wamble, Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Switzer and Mrs. Wilson. 
The Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers 
and Supply Association meeting was held 
during the second day of the convention, 
center picture. At the extreme left on 
the front row is Ward C. Johnson, Dal- 
las, retiring president. The next three 
men in the front row are the new of- 
ficers of the association. Left to right; 
W. C. Cantrell, Fort Worth, president; 
J. T. Chapman, Dallas, vice-president; 
Charles Reuther, Fort Worth, secretary- 
treasurer. The luncheon meeting of the 
International Oil Mill Superintendents 
Twenty-Five Year Club was held on the 
second day of the convention in the Ca- 
mellia Room of the Baker Hotel, bottom 
picture. 
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Here is a finely constructed low cost elevator 
that is extremely high on performance. 
Available in a wide range of capacities in 
standard or heavy duty models, in any de- 
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At Brussels Congress 


Prichard Outlines 
Oilseeds Trends 


@ SOYBEAN expansion should 
continue, International Congress 
told June 4 in Brussels, Belgium. 





Increasing production of oils and fats 
continues to the most significant 
factor in the U.S. industry, George L. 
Prichard, Washington, said June 4 at 


GEORGE L. PRICHARD 


the International Association of Seed 
Crushers’ Congress in Brussels, Belgium. 

Prichard is executive secretary, Na- 
tional Flaxseed Processors’ Association; 
Washington representative, National 
Soybean Processors’ Association and 
general manager, Vegetable Oil Export 
Corp. 

The phenomenal rise in soybean out- 
put was mentioned by the speaker as 
the chief reason for increased total 
production. 


“With supplies now generally out- 
stripping demand at support levels, 
price support and other programs and 
resulting problems are real and vital to 
U.S. soybean and flaxseed processors. 
They will become of more immediate 
concern to the cottonseed crushers when 
cotton acreage is increased, as it inevit- 
ably must be,” Prichard continued. 

“So far, however, there has been no 
real evidence of any change in either 
legislation or policy which would fore- 
stall the continued and well-justified 
expansion of soybean acreage and pro- 
duction. And, we must recognize that 
cotton acreage will be increased above 
present low levels. Also, that increases 
are possible for the relatively new and 
small U.S. safflower, castorbean and 
sesame crops. 

“For flaxseed, the prospects today are 
much less bright. The nearly disastrous 
yield in 1957 was quickly reflected in 
curtailed acreage in the major produc- 
ing area in 1958. It remains to be seen 
whether the hazards of weather and 
virus yellow asters will continue to 


turn farmers to other crops. A further 
decline in acreage coupled with a repe- 
tition of the low 1957 yields could con- 
ceivably lead to some future U.S. im- 
port requirements for flaxseed. But, 
this current year may have demonstrat- 
ed all too well the possible substitutions 
which can occur. Linseed oil consump- 
tion has declined sharply primarily be- 
cause of the relation of its price to com- 
peting oils and products. These relative- 
ly high linseed oil prices were largely 
due to the short 1957 crop following on 
the heels of CCC export sales of about 
400,000 long tons of flaxseed.” 


Citing the desirability of continued 
abundant farm production, Prichard ex- 
pressed the opinion that expanding soy- 
bean acreage has “supplied a partial 
answer to the U.S. farm price problem 
—continued diversion of acreage to soy- 
beans can go a long way toward solv- 
ing the problem.” 


e Why Soybeans Should Expand—Prich- 
ard listed several reasons why soybeans 
should replace other crops: 

“1. There is an expanding, and expan- 
sible demand for soybean meal, soybean 
oil, and for soybeans. 


“2. An acre of soybeans produces a 
much smaller tonnage of feed than an 
acre of feed grains. For example, about 
one ton per acre less than corn. But, 
the soybean meal is a feed of which 
larger and larger supplies are needed. 
(By weight the soybean supplies a far 
larger percentage of protein meal than 
any other commercial oilseed.) 

“3. An acre diverted from another 
crop to soybeans remains in production 
—it is not idled with all the economic 
loss occassioned by such idling, as in the 
case of the misnamed Soil Bank. 


“4. The fairly steady gain in relative 
per acre gross returns. Recognizing that 
high moisture was reflected in 1957 
corn prices, it is still interesting to note 
that in 1957 the average gross return 
from an acre of soybeans was only $3 
less than from an acre of corn. It was 
$13 an acre below corn in 1952.” 


e Need Export Markets—The represent- 
ative of the flaxseed and soybean in- 
dustries added that continued produc- 
tion expansion points to further expan- 
sion of supplies of vegetable oils for ex- 
port He defended Public Law 480 
against some criticisms that have been 
made of this export legislation, and de- 
tailed some of its merits. 


“The U.S. oils and fats trade,” 
Prichard concluded, “is doing every- 
thing within its power to promote 
trade and expand markets to minimize 
government operations as much as pos- 
sible. A positive step in this direction 
was taken recently when a number of 
soybean processors organized the Vege- 
table Oil Export Corp. (This was 
formed under the authority of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act granting U.S. cor- 
porations anti-trust exemption to com- 
bine operations in the export field.) 


“The basic objective of the Vegetable 
Oil Export Corp., is to promote exports 
of soybean oil and related products, de- 
velop new markets and to process more 
soybeans, thereby making additional 
protein meal available to the domestic, 
dairy, livestock and poultry producers. 
It has not been in existence long enough 
for there to be any set pattern of opera- 
tions to report to you today, but there 
are high hopes that the basic objectives 
and ‘operations will prove beneficial to 
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processors, producers, government and 
to the entire oils and fats trade. Those 
organizing the Vegetable Oil Export 
Corp. recognize and applaud the excel- 
lent job which has been done by ex- 
porters, brokers and dealers in handling 
exports. The primary objective of the 
Corporation is to supplement these acti- 
vities for the betterment of all.” 

A number of representatives of the 
oilseeds industry in the U.S. attended 
the meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation. 


how to make 
SIX AND A HALF BALES 
per acre 


@ MONROE WOODS made six 
and one-half bales of cotton per acre 
last year. His 31 acres of cotton are 
irrigated on a Pecos County, Texas, 
farm. Here’s how he did it, as reported 
by Agricultural Ammonia News: 

He broke his sandy clay land 14 to 16 
inches deep and applied 150 pounds of 
NH, per acre before planting. This was 
followed by a sidedressing of 100 pounds 
per acre, 


After the first two irrigations, anoth- 
er 100 pounds was used in a succession 
of water applications. Phosphate re- 
quirements of the soil were met by 
applying a total of 80 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid (0-54-0) with one side- 
dressing and one irrigation application. 
Irrigation water here is soft. 

The cotton, 1517 C variety, was plant- 
ed deep in the water furrow on a two- 
four skip-row basis. Thus, Woods plant- 
ed 31 acres of a 93-acre field by 
alternating each two planted rows with 
four left out. Planting this block about 
April 1 gave it an early start over the 
balance of his 92-acre allotment, planted 
in late May, which still gave an ex- 
ceptionally good yield of about four 
bales per acre. 

Pest control to insure these high 
yields consisted of six aerial applica- 
tions of a 3-10-40 dust, BHC, DDT and 
sulphur, to eradicate such insects as 
bollworm, thrips and cabbage looper. 

C. E. Davis, owner of the land farmed 
by Woods, proved that these high yields 
can be obtained on a large scale. His 
cotton produced an average of four 
bales per acre over a total allotment of 
900 acres in the same area. 


West Texas Gin Officers 


Officers of the West Texas Gin at 
Crosbyton, Texas, purchased recently 
from Quanah Cotton Oil Co., have been 
announced as follows: G. J. Parkhill, 
president; Leslie Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent; and Hugh Nation, secretary- 
treasurer and gin manager. They are 
the new owners, with Wilson McEach- 
ern, Faris Wheeler, Don Anderson, L. B. 
Parkhill, C. L. Gallimore and C. M. 
Huddleston. 

The gin has been under one owner- 
ship for the past 41 years, established 
in 1914 by J. W. Simmons and asso- 
ciates. New name of the gin will be West 
Texas Gin Company, the only change 
being the addition of the word “com- 
pany.” 

Nation will remain manager, a posi- 
tion he has held for a number of years. 
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e Crushers Make Plans 
For Myrtle Beach 


COTTONSEED crushers from half a 
dozen states will gather for a joint con- 
vention of three organizations June 22- 
23-24 at Myrtle Beach, S.C. Associa- 
tions joining in the meeting are North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, South Carolina Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association and Southeastern Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Ocean Forest Hotel will be headquar- 
ters for the meeting, which opens with 
a buffet supper Sunday’ evening, 
June 22. 

Other entertainment will include a 
ladies’ luncheon, bingo, golf tournament, 


reception and annual banquet. S. G. 
Storey, Charleston, S. C., will speak at 
the banquet, which will be followed by 
dancing. 

Speakers at the business session Mon- 
day morning will be North Carolina 
Commissioner of Agriculture L. Y. 
Ballentine and Dr. Josiah Crudup, presi- 
dent of Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Tuesday morning’s joint session will 
feature talks by Fritz M. Heidelberg, 
executive vice-president, North Carolina 
Cotton Promotion Association, who will 
speak on “Cotton Has a Future in the 
Southeast;” and an address by Dr. 
Robert N. DuBoise, pastor of Shandon 
Methodist Church in Columbia, S.C., 
“Christian Leadership in a _ Business 
World.” The joint sessions will be fol- 
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lowed by separate business meetings of 
the three Associations. 

Officers are: 

North Carolina—W. V. Westmoreland, 
Goldsboro, president; J. T. Wright, 
Raleigh, vice-president; and Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. 

South Carolina—J. B. Caldwell, Jr., 
Spartanburg, president; George L. 
Hooks, Jr., Columbia, vice-president; 
and Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Southeastern—C. H. Lumpkin, Rome, 
Ga., president; M. H. Conner, Eufaula, 
Ala., vice-president; C. M. Scales, At- 
lanta, secretary-treasurer, and Miss 
Louise Madden, Atlanta, office man- 
ager. 

Convention committees include: pro- 
gram, Bridgers, Wilson, N.C., 
chairman, Wright, and Irvin Morgan, 
Farmville, N.C.; golf, W. T. Melvin, 
Rocky Mount, N.C., chairman, R. G. 
Eubanks, Darlington, S.C., and Jack W. 
Kidd, Birmingham, Ala.; ladies lunch- 
eon, Mrs. Westmoreland, chairman, Mrs. 
Wright, and Mrs. L. M. Upchurch of 
Raeford, N.C. 

Entertainment, Upchurch, chairman, 
D. R. Oliver, Pine Level, N.C., and J. D. 
Medlin, Maxton, N. C.; bingo, J. W. 
Wagnon, Raleigh, chairman; Hooks and 
Archie Howard, Raeford, and resolu- 
tions, Morgan, chairman, R. M. Hughes, 
Greer, S.C., and E. P. Kidd, Birm- 
ingham. 





Better Facilities Will Aid 
Classing of Cotton 











USDA cotton classing office improve- 
ments will enable the Agricultural 
Marketing Service to render more effec- 
tive and more uniform service in class- 
ing the 1958 crop. 


With remodeling of offices at Raleigh, 
N.C., and Phoenix, Ariz., this year, 
USDA has finished the first part of a 
six-year program to modernize 33 cot- 
ton classing offices, Andrew C. Robi- 
son, chief, Grading and Market News 
Branch, reports. 

Better lighting, temperature and hu- 
midity control and other improvements 
have been made in the offices to im- 
prove classing conditions. 

Robison says the value of the new 
artificial lighting system for cotton 
classing was graphically shown during 
the past winter. Weather conditions had 
caused an extremely late harvest in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and as a result 
some classing offices in these states 
had large backlogs of unclassed sam- 
ples in late December. The Lubbock 
office, for instance, on Dec. 27, had 
255,000 samples awaiting classification 
under the Smith-Doxey Act. Only be- 
cause this office was equipped with 
modern lighting was it possible to put 
on double shifts of classers so that by 
early January nearly all farmers had 
received their classification certificates. 

Because temperature and humidity 
affect classing, the Cotton Division re- 
quires that the relative humidity of 
classing rooms be maintained at 58 per- 
cent, plus or minus three percent, and 
that temperature be kept at 73° F., plus 
or minus two degrees, throughout the 
year. 
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ANOTHER 
SATISFIED 
CLIMAX 
OWNER. wees 


J. L. TOWNES, JR. — GRENADA, MISS. 


“Our Climax V-85 more than fits the bill,” states Mr. 
Townes! “In fact we have a surplus of horsepower— 
exactly what we asked John Haga* for when we bought 
the engine. Every year it looks like new equipment will be 
added and it’s sure nice to know that enough power is on 
hand to handle the complete load.” 


Climax Distributors are “old timers” in cotton gin and oil 
mill applications. They know from experience what model 
best fits the job—and they not only consider present day 
requirements, but future needs as well. In addition, they 
back you up 100% with service—complete parts stocks, 
repair facilities and factory trained mechanics. 


Whether you buy a rugged 6 cylinder K-75, a dependable 
8 cylinder V-85, a compact 12 cylinder V-125, or any of the 
other models available, you receive an engine manufac- 
tured to precision standards ...that will run for thousands 
of hours without overhaul...and last for years if properly 
maintained. 


Climax engines are economical to operate too! They per- 
form with equal efficiency on either low cost natural gas 
or butane—whichever fuel is available. 


Your nearby Climax Distributor can supply you with bulle- 
tins, prices and complete engineering consultation on his 
full line of Cotton Gin engines ...in sizes up to 605 
maximum horsepower. See him today and find out for 
yourself what makes Climax the most “owner satisfying” 
engine in the cotton industry. 
*Cullander Machinery Co., Belzoni, Mississippi—a 
leading distributor of Climax Cotton Gin engines. 


CLIMAX ENGINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DIVISION OF WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


FACTORY—CLINTON, IOWA 
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Gin Elects New Officers 


Ear! J. Brown has been elected presi- 
dent for the 1958 season by members of 
the Farmers Co-op Society No. 1 Gin at 
Brownfield, Texas. 

Other officers are C. A. Winn, vice- 
president; James Thurman, secretary; 
James Martin, vice-secretary, and Wood 
E. Johnson, Sr., representative to the 
oil mill and compresss, and the cotton 
association. 

Directors include T. G. Sexton, Grady 
Dickson, and J. 8. Smith, past president, 
and honorary life members. 


@ M. M. SCOTT is manager of 
the Needmore Cooperative Gin Associ- 
ation in Bailey County, Texas. 


Soil Bank Loss Pointed Out 


Gibson County, Tenn., is losing $8 
million this season through the Soil 
Bank, says a recent article in the Tren- 
ton Herald-Register. Robert Patterson, 
Trenton Cotton Oil Co., is the author of 
the article. 


@ Farmers Cooperative Associ- 
ation of Whitharral, Texas, has named 
Vv. D. HODGES, president for the 1958 
season. Other officers are R. HOWARD, 
vice-president; RALPH WADE, secre- 
tary; ED JOHNSON, treasurer, and 
J. W. BORDERS, JR., manager. Direc- 
tors include HOWARD, HENRY JONES, 
A. B. ROBERTS and B. F. HELMS. 
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1007 EAST 
TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 


BRADEN STEEL 
IMPLEMENT SHEDS 


ih ais “ey. 


When the cost of a Braden steel fireproof implement shed is compared 
with the cost of an insured wooden implement shed of the same size— 
you will find the sturdy, easy-to-erect Braden Steel Implement Shed is by 
Write today for prices 


GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS — SEED HOUSES 
GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
FEEDING AND LOAFING BARNS 


‘ MAIL THIS TODAY 
: PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 
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LONG, HIGH 
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For June 26-27 





New Mexico Ginners 
Arrange Meeting 


@ NEW MEXICO Maid of Cot- 
ton will be selected; Elections 
are scheduled to be held. 


Navajo Lodge in Ruidoso, N.M., will 
be the scene of the annual convention of 
the New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, June 26-27. “The Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Needs for a Sound Economic 
Future,” will be the theme of the 
meeting. 

The first day, discussions will be 
divided into two groups, the first be- 
ing the definition of ginners’ responsi- 
bilites. “Realistic Pricing—A Report on 
Current Legislation from Washington,” 
will be the subject of a talk by George 
Pfeiffenberger, executive vice-president 
of the Plains Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Lubbock. S. R. Gohmert of the 
Cotton Division, Agriculture Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Phoenix, will speak 
on “Realistic System of Classification 
and Marketing—A Review of Our Clas- 
sification System.” Peary Wilemon. 
president of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, will discuss “Code of Ethics 
for Cotton Ginners.” 

The second part of the first day’s 
program will deal with research direct- 
ed toward economic needs. “Automation 
in Cotton Gins,” will be discussed by 
Richard T. Dorsey of Continental Gin 
Co., Birmingham. A. L. Vandergriff of 
the Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, 
Ga., will talk on “Improved Working 
Conditions and Improved Training Pro- 
grams for Cotton Ginners.” “Formula- 
tion of Research Programs for the 
USDA Ginning Laboratories,” will be 
the subject of an address by Wilbur 
Hurst, USDA. 

The current board of directors will 
hold its final meeting at a noon lunch- 
eon that same day. A ladies’ luncheon 
and bridge, a golf tournament, the show- 
ing of the film “Cotton—Nature’s Won- 
der Fiber” and the annual banquet and 
dance, also will be features of the open- 
ing day’s activities. 

The second day will begin with a 
breakfast for the ginners, followed by 
committee meetings, the closed execu- 
tive session, which will include the 
president’s report, secretary-treasurer’s 
report and elections. At noon the newly 
elected board of directors will hold their 
first organizational meeting. 

The second afternoon will be high- 
lighted by the preliminary judging in 
New Mexico Maid of Cotton contest. The 
final judging will be held that evening 
and will be followed by a dance. 


Soil Bank Figures Final 


USDA’s final figures show 4,932,703 
cotton acres put into the acreage re- 
serve of the Soil Bank under 444,935 
agreements. Final participation will be 
determined by actual compliance with 
the terms of agreements, under which 
cotton growers could receive a maximum 
of $270,304,024. 


@ Maple, Texas, Cooperative 
Gin has named JOHN SHEPARD 
manager. 
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TOXAPHENE 


For greater yields, fewer complaints 
stress early production of cotton! 


Toxaphene Is the Keystone of 
a Successful Cotton Insect Control 


Program In Any Area 


Cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, overwintered boll 
weevils—ignored by many cotton farmers—can 
take the profit out of a crop early in the season, 
leaving the way open for hard-to-control infesta- 
tions that may get out of hand later in the year. 

Experts stress the value of early cotton produc- 
tion. They say a crop that matures early is money 
in the bank, leaves the farmer free to concentrate 
ona “bonus” froma profitable top crop. Toxaphene 


is the indispensable insecticide—the keystone for 
a well-planned insect control program because it kills 
all major cotton insect pests, helps keep fields free of 
infestations that can develop into real trouble in 
July and August 

Farmers who follow a toxaphene program be- 
come repeat toxaphene customers—and for good 
reason! Toxaphene-treated fields produce con- 
sistently high yields year after year. Successful 
cotton growers tell us they make toxaphene the 


keystone of their insect control program. 





. a product of Agricultural Chemicals Division 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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e Shellers To Meet 
At Lake Texoma 


SOUTHWESTERN Peanut Shellers’ 
Association has announced plans for 
an entertainment program for the en- 
tire family and business sessions June 
25-27 at Lake Texoma Lodge on the 
Oklahoma-Texas line. 

George B. Freeman is president of the 
Association, Ellis L. Ganey is vice-presi- 
dent and John Haskins is secretary- 
treasurer. Directors, in addition to 
Freeman and Ganey, are A. S. Moake, 
Melvin E. Shell and Pat Cagle. 

Entertainment for ladies and children 
will include a childrens’ swim party 
June 25, a lake excursion June 26 and a 
luncheon and book review June 27. 

Committees will meet on the morning 
of June 25, and a golf tournament, 
social hour, buffet dinner and dancing 





are scheduled in the afternoon and 


evening. 


The June 26 session will hear an ad- 
dress by President Freeman, introduc- 
tions of guests from other industry 
groups and an address by Jeff Williams, 
Oklahoma humorist. A tour of the sur- 
rounding peanut area is planned in the 
afternoon, followed by a social hour, 
dinner and dance. 


Reports of officers and committees 
will be made at the final session June 
27. Directors will be elected and will 
meet to elect officers. An excursion and 
box supper will be the final entertain- 
ment of the convention, starting at 
7 p.m. 

Convention arrangements have been 
made by a committee consisting of G. W. 
Morrow, Jr., chairman; C. R. Shoe- 
maker; Bill Sands; George Homer, Jr.; 
and John Haskins. 





PROVE: LINED “L”s LAST 
UP TO 9 TIMES LONGER 


i every cotton growing area, from California to Georgia, 
progressive ginners are using rubber to save hours of 


«Me wATURAL RuSSE® 


downtime and thousands of dollars, annually, in lost production 
In rugged, shot-blast tests, rubber-lined elbows heve 

proved to outwear ordinary galvanized elbows 9 to 1! 

A & C elbows are available in all standard sizes, in 20-gauge 
black iron. A quarter-inch of tough, abrasion resistant rubber 
is fused to the heel half of the elbow and GUARANTEED 
never to come off! It starts in the bead in the intake and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 


full protection from one end to the other. Installation 


is the same as any galvanized elbow. 


DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD FAN SCROLLS! 


Even if full of holes, old fan scrolls can be made better 
than new with A & C rubber lining. They will outlast new 


scrolls many times...can be used 
indefinitely if the lining is replaced 
as it wears out. 


Yor complete information, 
dee your nearest dealer, or 
write direct lo. . 


Special angles 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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Is It Chivers or Ives in 
Old Guard Scene? 











C. FitzSimons, Jr., Columbia, S.C., 
writes that he enjoys reading The Press, 
and is looking forward to seeing friends 
at the crushers’ convention in Myrtle 
Beach. He retired last year after many 
years with Southern Cotton Oil Co. 

FitzSimons adds that he believes that 
the person identified as Perey Chivers 
in the 1921 Old Guard picture which ap- 
peared in The Press last May 17 was 
not Chivers, _ was C. L. Ives of New 
Bern, N.C., who was president of Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
in 1914. C. FitzSimons, Sr., was to the 
right of Ives. 

R. T. Doughtie, Jr., Memphis, says 
that the fourth person from the left in 
the Old Guard picture, who was uni- 
dentified when ,the picture was pub- 
lished, was Col. ‘Edward S. Ready, who 
was a partner of the late R. 
Doughtie, Sr. 


More Rapeseed Oil in 
> 
German Margarine 

The West German Minister of Agri- 
culture has announced that margarine 
manufacturers must increase the rape- 
seed oil content of margarine from five 
percent to seven and one-half percent 
in order to assure a market for the ex- 
panding domestic rapeseed output. Rape- 
seed acreage in 1958 is estimated at 
89,000 acres, an increase of 15 percent 
over the 75,100 acres harvested in 1957 
and almost twice the harvested area 
of 1956. 

Guaranteed prices paid to farmers for 
rapeseed will be reduced to about 
$157.40 to $162.20, from $178.90. World 
prices are now around $131.20 per ton. 
The difference between domestic and 
world prices probably will be met by the 
margarine manufacturers and _ the 
government on an equal basis. 


New Publications 


TEXAS STATION RELEASES 
COTTON INFORMATION 


Texas Experiment Station has re- 
leased several new reports dealing with 
cotton, cottonseed or their products. 
Available from the headquarters at 
College Station, these are: 

Progress Report 2026—‘“Soil Fumiga- 
tion for the Control of Root Rot of Cot- 
ton on the High Plains.” 

Progress Report 2020—“Primary Fun- 
gi Involved in the Seedling Disease Com- 
plex of Cotton.” 

Progress Report 2022 
Acid Tests on Cotton.” 

Progress Report 2029—‘“Cotton Har- 
vest-Aid Chemical Tests.” 

Progress Report 2032—“Liquid Sup- 
plements for Range Sheep,” (compares 
urea-molasses with cottonseed cake.) 





—‘Gibberellic 


Crawford Martin Honored 


State Senator Crawford Martin, Hills- 
boro, Texas, ginner, has received a dis- 
tinguished service scroll from Dallas 
Council of Social Agencies. Senator 
Martin is chairman of a new state com- 
mittee on problems of aging. 
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REDUCE 


French equipment is engineered and 
built to simplify maintenance and 
provide long trouble-free service. To 
maintain this high standard of 
performance, French has the experienced 
personnel, the engineering and 
production facilities to give you 
immediate service on maintenance 
problems. At all times, French maintains 
a large stock of replacement parts for 
immediate delivery—eliminating 
prolonged and costly shutdowns. 
Genuine French replacement parts are 
exact duplicates of the originals and 
provide longer, more efficient, more 
economical service. Maintain your 
French equipment with genuine French 
parts—it will pay off in lower costs, 
better performance and higher profits. 


FR 


SPECIFY 


GENUINE 


ENCH 


SCREW 
PRESS 


REPAIR 


PARTS 


AND 


SERVICE 


Contact your French representative 
** He is strategically located to provide 
on-the-spot service. You will find him well 
qualified and experienced to recommend 
the quickest and most economical solution 
to every production and maintenance problem 


to save you money and downtime. 


FRENCH 


Alabomo, Georgia, 


North and South Carolina, Florida = 


Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Southern IIlinois 
Arkansos, Lovisiona, 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


{ 


Southern Missour 


Export 


. A. Gonzales Flores, Desarrollo Industrial 





Shown above are the Engineering Department and some of the 32 
production departments of The French Oil Mill Machinery Co. avail- 
able to serve you. The accumulated technical skill of these experi- 
enced specialists is your guarantee of highest quality repair parts 


OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Tom R. Brooke, 146 E. 17th St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


D. R. Bowman, 2301 South 6th St., Abilene, Texas 


Dean Bredeson, 4778 Normandy Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West St., New York, New York 


Beristain 47, Mex 





“In ginning you must have reliable 


That's why we chose a Cat Engine 


A. J. Bush, Secretary and Treasurer, Central Gin Co., Blaine, Miss. 


THIS CAT D397 ENGINE powers the 
entire gin of the Central Gin Co., 
Blaine, Miss. Largest engine in the 
Caterpillar line, the 0397 is rated at 
650 HP (maximum output capacity). 
Through a 14-V-belt, it drives a Mur- 
ray 4/90 gin, separator, dryers, in- 
cline cleaners, distributor, feed 
extractor, lint cleaners, press and 
burr, stick and leaf machine. Mr. 
Bush, who keeps a keen eye on costs, 
gives these reasons for choosing Cat 
power: “This business is highly com- 
petitive. if you are down any length 
of time, you lose your customers. 
Our ginning season has been reduced 
from 5 to 2 months over the past 
years, and that means we have to 
keep our gin running 24 hours a day 
if necessary. My previous experience 
with Caterpillar-built products helped 
select a Cat D397 Engine for our gin. 
it gives us reliability and ample 
power. Another reason for selecting 
it is that we know we can get fast 
service 24 hours a day if we need it.”’ 





STEADY PRODUCTION, day after day, is maintained by the 0397 5 BALES AN HOUR or 112 bales in a 24-hour period, including 
that powers the Central operation. There’s no worry about power clean-up, etc., is the production average here. With its exclusive 
failure with a dependable Cat Diesel Engine in your gin. Should you Caterpillar fuel injection system, the D397 provides many ad- 
need it, your Caterpillar Dealer brings service right to your door vantages for ginning. It maintains loads for long periods with- 
any hour of the day or night. He maintains a stock of parts you can out power drop; handles variable loads with quick response for 
trust. His service men, trained in factory-approved techniques, are quality samples; is free from frequent checks and adjustments; 
always available to answer your call with fast action. burns a variety of low-cost fuels without added maintenance. 
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Cast-in iron ring band for 
strong support of top ring 
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Chrome-faced rings 
for longer periods 
between overhauls 
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For smooth operation, all 
fuel lines are same length 


Caterpillar-built injection 
pumps need no adjustment 


Dual valve springs offer 
protection — high efficiency 


Valve rotators maintain 
uniform wear 
on valves and seats 


Stainless steel piston protector 
for longer piston life 


“Hi-Electro” hardened cam 
lobes give long life service 


ENGINE POWER 


LOOK UNDER THE HIDE FOR PROOF OF RELIABILITY! 


‘ . Dept. CO6, Engine Division 
This cutaway gives you a close-up of some of the many fea- - : 


pritee c F . : CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
tures built into Cat Diesels. Advance design, superior ma- 
; Send me more information about Caterpillar power. | have 


terials and precision workmanship pay off in performance Sahai the Gregan ben $0-alte vous whadton of entetial 


hat means top ginni s. Each C Raaish Bi 
th te p ginning profits. Each Cat Engine is honestly | would lhe detailed taflermation, o9 1 may be ta the mashet 
rated to deliver the power it promises on the job. Each is for a Cat Engine. | understand | am under no obligation. 
designed to do more work at lower cost with less maintenance | am interested in learning more about these engines. 


than any unit in its power class. 
Name 


For complete facts about modern, heavy-duty Cat Diesels, 
see your Caterpillar Dealer. With a line-up of engines rang- Company 
ing up to 650 HP (maximum output capacity), he has 


exactly the right power to meet your requirements ! Address 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S. A. City 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co 





© Silk and Drumsticks 


MORE SILK and more drumsticks are 
worrying their competitors. Japanese 
silk cloth shipments to the U.S., virtual- 
ly non-existent a few years ago, con- 
tinues to rise. We imported about 42 
million square yards last year, against 
27 million the year before and only 15 
million in 1955. Poultrymen are flood- 
ing markets with five percent more 
chickens than the record output of 1957 
—but broiler prices have been firmer 


than might have been expected because 


of costs of beef and pork. 
® Estes Receives Award 


W. J. ESTES, Haralson, Ga., leader in 
cotton and ginning, has been presented 
rural 
leadership award, the second such cita- 
in the history of the magazine. 
Estes’ selection for this honor was an- 
but the presentation 


with the Progressive Farmer 


tion 


nounced earlier, 
was not made until recently. 





DIRT LOCKED OUT! 
GREASE LOCKED IN! 


Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings 








FEATURES 


1. Plye-Seal of resilient Buna N 
rubber-cocted fabric insures proper 
“follow-up” contact 

2. Seal rides in firm contact on 
ground outside diameter of inner 
ring 

3. Close-clearance of inside metal 
shield with outside diameter of 
inner ring provides rigid support 
for seal 

4. Flared lip of Plya-Seal won't 
push in 

5. Generous space for lubricant 
6. Wide inner ring for extra shaft 
support 

7. Fafnir-originated self-locking 
eccentric-cam-design collar 

8. Relubricatable 











Fafnir now offers ball bearings and ball 
bearing units designed expressly for 
applications where slow-to-moderate shaft 
speeds and exposure to excessive lint, 
dust, dirt, or moisture combine to shorten 
bearing life. 

These factory-prelubricated bearings 
are equipped with tough, contact-type 
Fafnir Plya-Seals — the “best protection 
yet” against bearing killers. Contaminants 
are locked out .. . grease locked in. 


Both relubricatable and non-relubri- 
catable types are available . . . dimen- 
sionally interchangeable with other 
Fafnir Sealed Ball Bearings. Write for 
descriptive bulletin. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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© Odds Against Peanuts 


PEANUTS are fighting against odds. 
This is the conclusion of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Atlanta in a study of 
the Southeastern peanut industry. More 
production and lower prices are ahead. 
This means a 1959 acreage control pro- 
gram much like that of 1958. 


* Two-Bale County Yields 


SEVERAL COUNTIES in California 
averaged more than two bales of cotton 
per acre in 1957, while other counties 
were close enough to the two-bale mark 
to give the state its record high yield 
of 1,035 pounds of lint per acre. Kern 
led with a county yield of 1,213 pounds, 
followed by Fresno, 1,107 and Imperial 
County 1,036 pounds of lint per acre. 
San Joaquin Valley averaged 1,037 
pounds and the Imperial Valley 1,018. 


© Gibberellic Acid Research 


GRANTS FROM two chemical com- 
panies will supplement the present pro- 
gram at the Arkansas Experiment Sta- 
tion for research with gibberellic acid, 
according to Dr. D. A. Hinkle, head of 
the Agronomy Dept. Grants of $1,200 
from Commercial Solvents Corp. and 
$1,000 from Abbott Laboratories have 
been accepted. Researchers will use the 
money to treat cotton plants with gib- 
berellin to determine effects produced 
in boll set, yield increase, and fiber 
length, strength and fineness of cotton. 
Also researchers will study the reaction 
of seeds and plants treated with gib- 
gerellic acid to counteract low tempera- 
ture, insufficient oxygen, and other fac- 
tors affecting germination. 


© Change Acreage Reports 

THE SENATE has approved a bill end- 
ing the requirement that USDA esti- 
mate and report the number of cotton 
acres in cultivation on July 1. As passed, 
HR6765 would allow cotton acreage to 
be reported on a “planted” basis. This 
measure passed the House the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 


© Will Desalt Water 


COALINGA, Calif., has become the 
first U.S. city to use a water desalting 
device for municipal supplies. Ionics, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., has leased a 
plant, with a purchase option, to supply 
28,000 gallons of drinking and cooking 
water daily to the San Joaquin Valley 
town. Water with less than one-third 
the salt content of sea water is made 
useful by removal of salt particles called 
ions. Plastic membranes filter the salt 
out. Cities in Africa and Asia have used 
the process, but Coalinga, which has 
been hauling water 45 miles, is the first 
U.S. installation. 


© Three Ways To Lose 


THREE SURE WAYS to lose money 
were listed recently by a speaker, ac- 
cording to Agricultural Ammonia News. 
They are gambling, chasing women and 
drinking. He said gambling is the most 
wicked, chasing women the most pieas- 
ant and farming the most certain. 


* Trout Diet Studied 

TROUT NUTRITION, management and 
disease control arte being studied by Ral- 
ston Purina Co. The firm has leased land 
for a hatchery in the Snake River Val- 
ley of Idaho. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 
TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 

LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS FRESNO 
146 E. Butler St. 3200.Canton St. 2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Arkansas Hopeful, Needs Help 


Pink Bollworm May Be Eradicated 











RADICATION of the pink bollworm 

in Arkansas may be possible, Paul H. 
Millar, Arkansas State Plant Board, 
says in a recent review of the Arkansas 
pink bollworm situation and control 
program. He reports that only two 
worms were found in 1957 inspections 
of 20,000 bushels of gin trash and many 
lint cleaners. 

After reviewing the work now being 
done to control and eradicate the pink 
bollworm in Arkansas, Millar comments: 

“We hope that these special measures 


will result in eradication of the pink 
bollworm from these fields. If so, and if, 
as there is reason to believe, these are 
the only infested fields in Arkansas, the 
state will be free of pink bollworms in 
1958, except as moths may fly or drift 
into the state from infested Texas and 
Oklahoma, or infested seed or bolls may 
be brought in.” 


e Last Stand — “The work now being 
done in Arkansas and Louisiana may 
be the last stand against an invasion of 











High tapered sides provide scoop 
action loading, avoiding spillage and 
packing 


Correctly positioned lip, for smooth 
pick-up and efficient discharge 


Projection- welded, serated flanges 
assure maximum strength at crucial 


locations 


Rounded bottom, for fast, clean dis 


charge Eliminates cutting of belt 


Tapered sides permit nesting, to 


econom:re on storage, shipping 


Properly located bolt holes for per 
fect loading and discharge 











The Winona Bucket is designed to do a better, faster, 
more efficient job for you! That is the “Success Story” 
of this amazing bucket as reported by its users. 
With the Winona, you get high speed pick-up and 
discharge without overworking your leg. Buckets 
can be spaced on closest centers and operate equally 
well at high or low speeds, for all-around use. The 
scientific Winona contour—with its high tapered 
sides, rounded bottom and high lip—gives you im- 
proved pick-up and greater load carrying ability, 
plus all-out discharge without pulling back any of 
the load. 


Available in all sizes; the new Winona Elevator 
Bucket is your best answer, by far, to the problem of 
handling peak loads and providing 
smooth, efhcient operation of elevator. 
The new Winona Bucket design is the 
direct result of many years of research 
and experience . . 
suggestions of hundreds of elevator 
operators and managers. 
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ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
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the entire Eastern Cotton Belt. Can this 
invasion be successfully combatted? 
Several years ago this question was 
asked of W. E. Anderson, then Louisi- 
ana Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
long-time antagonist of the pink boll- 
worm. He replied, “Start at the peri- 
meter and keep pushing it back.” An- 
derson believed it could be done that 
way, if everyone would do his part. S. L. 
McCrory, present Louisiana Commission- 
er, and his entomologist, believe it, too, 
and so do we in Arkansas. 

“Regardless at what is done in Ark- 
ansas and Louisiana, we are subject to 
reinfestation each season, both by air- 
borne moths and by movement of in- 
fested seeds and bolls, unless the worm 
can be kevt at a low level in Texas and 
Oklahoma by means of stalk destruc- 
tion or other control measures. 

“Oklahoma will have a voluntary stalk 
destruction program for the 1958 crop, 
in the three tiers of counties next to the 
Arkansas line. We are thankful for this, 
and only hope that it may lead to a 
compulsory program in 1959, both in 
Oklahoma and in Northeast Texas, 
where there is no such program now. 
Fortunately, stalk destruction programs 
are cheap, they work no hardship on 
anyone, and perhaps best of all, are not 
a threat to wild life.” 

Addressing states east of the Missis- 

sippi River, Millar sad: 
_ “You are against the pink bollworm, 
just as you are against sin. But this 
may not be enough. The eradication pro- 
gram needs your outspoken and ag- 
gressive backing. It could succeed with- 
out this, but with it, the chances of suc- 
cess would be greatly increased.” 


Castor Bean Research 


Jerry Smith, a USDA scientist at 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, is direct- 
ing additional studies toward develop- 
ment of an early-maturing dwarf castor 
bean plant which will be adaptable to 
a wider range of climatic conditions 
than the two dwarf varieties now grown. 
The researcher hopes to obtain an im- 
proved variety over the Baker 296 
dwarf, and by aiming toward earlier 
maturity he hopes to get away from 
the setbacks that frost has given to the 
other dwarf variety, Dawn. 

These two pioneer dwarf varieties of 
the castor bean species grow about 
three to four feet high, thus making 
harvesting and cultivation easier. Also 
they are less susceptible to lodging or 
wind damage than the standard varie- 
ties. Oklahoma, as well as other states, 
has an “excellent” potential for grow- 
ing castor beans, especially under irri- 
gation, the researcher has pointed out. 
He hopes to have another dwarf variety 
for release in the early 1960’s and possi- 
bly more standard varieties will be in or 
ready for production by that time. 


Cotton Leader Dies 


Arthur Jenkins Moseley, Clarksdale, 
Miss., cotton, industry and civic leader, 
died June 2 at his home. He was 88. 

Moseley’s varied activities had in- 
cluded serving as one of the organizers 
of the National Cotton Council, associa- 
tion with the development of a mechani- 
cal cotton chopper and serving as a 
stockholder in Planters’ Manufacturing 
Co. He also was a farmer, banker and 
an officer or director of a number of 
business, civic and religious organiza- 
tions. 
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e Cotton Leaders Ask 


Immediate Action sanenesd ec Hewes 
THE PLIGHT of the cotton industry in 


Mississippi was the subject of two re- 
cent statements by prominent industry , 
members. 


_ George C. Cortright, a ginner and — 
immediate past president of the Delta 
Council, appearing before the Senate & 2 


ge ety ego ony in Washington, 
stated that the cotton industry was in 
desperate need of a program that will EASIER READING... 
assure adequate supplies and competi- ACCURATE...LONGER LIFE 
tive prices. 
The Delta farm leader said that nev- 
er before in history had man-made 
fibers and foreign cottons been so ready 
and able to take over markets on which 
cotton farmers of this country depend 
for a livelihood. 
At the same time, Harvey S. Sim- 
mons, manager of Mississippi Oi! Mills’ 
Kosciusko mill, and president of the 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, took issue with current farm 
legislation “that means the slow death 
of cotton as an industry.” 
He issued a call that can be answered 
by “all Mississippians.” His statement 
pointed out that the state’s cotton 
acreage this year is only 1,660,110, the 
smallest since 1864, and in 1959 will be 
20 to 25 percent less than this year. 


DIAL SCALES make your weighing eas- 
ier and faster...and Howe has hundreds 
of standard dial scales on which you can 
get quick delivery at favorable prices. 


And these are the latest, most modern 
dial scales available. You'll find many 
unusual features as standard equipment, 
including Howe's exclusive Tape Drive 
Dial Mechanism.* Naturally, you can use 
Howe accessories for printed weight rec- 
ords, remote weight indications, and 
many other weight control operations. 


You probably have an unusual weigh- 
ing problem—or you may just be inter- 
ested in finding out about the many new 
and better dial scale types now avail- 
able. Either way, contact your local Howe 
representative or Howe Scale, Rutland, Vt. 


*Your - wy rr a 
JOE H. SCOTT, county agent at Dunklin : ; . Se we ta Gotan, Sut 
County, Kenneth, Mo., since 1945, has mh “ian cae aoe 
been appointed cotton production spe- greater accuracy, longer 
cialist on the Missouri Extension Service scale life. 
staff. He will be a member -of the field - NEW! DIAL SCALE CATA- 
crops project, working primarily with - post ee hanpny 
county agents in Missouri’s cotton-grow- ens of standard and special 
nig area. He will be located at Sikeston, types for industry and = 
until the new agricultural research cen- pommel ag a 
ter is established in Southeast Missouri, 
at which time his office will be moved 
to the experimental field. A native of 
Tennessee, Scott is a graduate of Missis- 
sippi State College, and has worked in 
Dunklin County since joining the Exten- 
sion Service in 1945. (In the Nov. 16, 
1957 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, an article described Scott's 
work broadcasting weather reports to 
cotton farmers. Reference is made to 
= bess tiene Pa — the THE HOWE SCALE CO.-+- RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Editor) “es — A SUBSIDIARY OF SAFETY INDUSTRIES. INC. 
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© Buckeye Closing Two 
Mills; Expands One 


DIMINISHING cottonseed supplies and 
the expanding soybean crop have 
prompted three major changes in the 
system of oil mills operated by the Buck- 
eye Cellulose Corp. 

In separate actions, Buckeye: 

Announced the permanent closing, 
effective June 30, of its cottonseed oil 
mills in Selma, Ala., and Charlotte, N.C., 
as a direct result of the decreasing cot- 
ton crop in southern Alabama and 
North Carolina. 


Announced plans for immediate ex- 
pansion of soybean processing at its 
Raleigh, N.C., plant as a direct result 
of the extensive development of soy- 
beans as a major crop in North Caro- 
lina, plus the increasing demand for 
soybean meal by mixed feed manu- 
facturers. 

R. B. Williams, vice-president and 
manager of the oil mill division, said it 
is impractical for Buckeye to continue 
operating the two cottonseed crushing 
mills in the face of continuing insuffici- 
ent supplies of cottonseed. 

Williams said Buckeye has not yet 
made any definite plans for disposition 
of either cottonseed oil mill facility. The 
company will continue purchasing cot- 
tonseed in the Selma and Charlotte 
areas for shipment to other Buckeye 
mills. 

Williams said that wherever possible 
key supervisory personnel of both mills 
will be offered positions at other Buck- 
eye mills and that remaining employees 


will receive termination allowances. 

“The company’s long associations 
with Selma and Charlotte have been 
most pleasant,” he said, “and we re- 
gret very much that it has become 
necessary for us to close the mills.” 

Buckeye said its Raleigh soybean ex- 
pansion plans called for immediate con- 
struction of a processing unit using 
modern solvent extraction methods. The 
new unit, planned for completion in 
early 1959, will have an annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons of soybeans, and will 
enable the plant to process soybeans and 
cottonseed simultaneously. 


CCI Hears J. H. West 


J. H. West of Bishop, Texas, a direc- 
tor of Cotton Council International, re- 
ported on the rapid development of the 
international cotton promotion program, 
before delegates from some 32 nations 
representing two-thirds of the world’s 
cotton production and consumption. 

West, addressing a luncheon of the re- 
cent International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, in London, England, pledged 
the cooperation of CCI in further ex- 
pansion of these activities around the 
world. 

CCI, with headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn., guides the sales promotion pro- 
gram cooperatively conducted and 
financed by cotton industry organiza- 
tions in nine major consuming coun- 
tries. 


@ HARDIN MOSES is manag- 
ing Farmers’ Gin Association of Los 
Fresnos, Texas. 


Cotton Exchange Officers 


William K. Love, Jr. of Anderson, 
Clayton & Fleming took office as presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
June 5. 

Tinney C. Figgatt of New York is 
the newly elected vice-president. John 
M. Williams of Royce & Co. was re- 
named treasurer. 

Members of the board of managers 
include Harry B. Anderson of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith; Ed- 
ward C. Angelery of Felder & Co.; Al- 
fred Boedtker of Volkart Brothers Co.; 
W. Oscar Cate of Central Cotton Co.; 
Frank J. Knell of New York City; 
Hugh E. Paine of Abbot, Proctor and 
Paine; Fred W. Perutz of Schwabach 
& Co.; James E. Robison of Indian 
Head Mills, Inc.; Malcolm J. Rogers of 
New York City; J. Raymond Stuart of 
E. F. Hutton & Co.; Gustave I. Tolson 
of Geo. H. McFadden & Bro.; Robert 
K. Vincent of The Kendall Co.; Alden 
H. Vose, Jr., of Kohlmeyer & Co.; Al- 
bert M. Weis of Irving Weis & Co. and 
J. Antonio Zalduondo of Orvis Brothers 
& Co. 


New Bulletin 


DATA ON COTTON IN 
COLOMBIA ISSUED 


Statistical information on cotton in 
Colombia is contained in a new bulletin 
published by Instituto de Fomento Algo- 
donero, Bogota, Colombia. Copies may be 
obtained from Emilio Latorre Hoyos, 
head of the Institute. 





Approved by Insuring Companies 


RAPID DELIVERY SEED HOUSE—6 Doors on Each Side. Standard Sizes: 20-30-40 Tons 
or Larger Capacities. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 


Mote Buildings * Warehouses * Conveyor Trusses 
Towers * Mix Feed Plants * Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 











BOTTOM DUMP BURR HOPPER—8 Doors. 25-35-45 Bale 
Capacities. Based on 500 pounds Burrs per Bale. 


Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 


Lubbock, Texas Phone POrter 2-8323 
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--- that help you meet today’s 
rising costs of doing business 


Thousands of business and industrial firms in Texas are receiving 
substantial dividends without tying up needed operating funds in stocks, 
bonds or other securities. How? 


They receive dividends as a result of having placed their workmen's 
compensation insurance with the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association. 
Over five million dollars in dividends and discounts 
were distributed to policyholders of the Association in Texas last year 
.. over $55,500,000 since organization. 


You, too, may be able to join the thousands of Texas employers who 
receive these dividend payments. Investigate your opportunity 
to save... Now! Contact your nearest office or write direct to... 


SERVICE OFFICES 


wuemwnowe | TEXAS EMPLOYERS 


BEAUMONT * CORPUS CHRISTI 


DALLAS * DALLAS (OAK CLIFF) ee INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


EL PASO * FORT WORTH 





FREEPORT * GALVESTON [5 
HARLINGEN * HOUSTON | HOME OFFICE: 
mann oduaae te hed EMPLOYERS INSURANCE BUILDING 
ARTHUR * SAN ANGELO * SAN | DALLAS, TEXAS 


ANTONIO © SHERMAN © TYLER Se, AUSTIN F. ALLEN, Chairman of the Boord BEN H. MITCHELL, President 
WACO « WICHITA FALLS 
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By the Bale 
or 
By the Sack 








U. S. Cotton Goes. Abroad 


GH FASHION COTTONS have 
been chosen to help win friends for 
the U.S. in Latin America. 

Thirty-four cotton costumes by U.S. 
designers have been shipped to Brazil, 
the National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced. They will be modeled in a 
series of fashion shows at the Sao 
Paulo Exposition, June 18 to July 18. 

An aim of the shows is to enhance 
U.S. prestige abroad by demonstrating 
the typical New York fashion concept, 
that mass production can _ produce 
fashionable clothes for everyday living. 

The collection was assembled by Mar- 
got Herzog, fashion director of the 


Contributing 


to 


Good Will 





National Cotton Council, at the request 
of USDA, which is sponsoring a U. 
exhibit at the trade fair. 

Volume-priced dresses have been in- 
cluded to show how the average U.S. 
woman is well dressed on a budget; but 
primary emphasis is on the high styling 
of the more costly costumes. Ten of the 
outfits retail for between $75 and $500 
apiece. 

“Women in this country have learned 
to dress like a million dollars by select- 
ing the right style and size combina- 
tions from ready-to-wear collections by 
leading designers. We hope to be able 
to educate fashionable women abroad 


to shop the same way,” Miss Herzog 
said. 

High fashion cottons for all occasions 
will be modeled at the Sao Paulo trade 
fair. There will include examples of the 
loose-fitting chemise, the trapeze, the 
sheath, and the full-skirted silhouettes. 

Featured fabrics include terry cloth, 
cotton knit, cotton tweed, chino, denim, 
sheer SuPima cotton, organdy, corduroy 
and other cottons pioneered in high 
fashion by U.S. fabric designers. 

Tina Leser, Phil Rose, Greta Plattry, 
Claire McCardell, Stanley Wyllins, 
Adele Lawrence, Arthur Jablow, Rich- 
ard Cole, Adele Simpson, Mr. Mort, 
Betty Carol, Jeanne Campbell, Larry 
Aldrich, Ben Reig, Lanz, Celia Phillips, 
Luis Estevez, Herbert Sondheim, Helena 
Barbieri, Rappi, Scaasi, and Claire 
Schaffel are among dress designers rep- 
resented in the collection. 

Opulent bathing suits, playsuits, 
raincoats, travel suits, date dresses, 
frocks, coats and ballgowns will be 
featured. 


Retires After 50 Years 


Fred Herscher has retired from gin- 
ning cotton at Hennessey, Okla., after 
50 years in the business. Moore-Stauf- 
fer Gin, the last gin in Kingfisher 
County, was dismantled last year after 
ginning only 15 bales. Herscher began 
ginning at the age of 19 in 1908, and 
worked at gins in Columbia, Okla., be- 
fore going to Hennessey in 1944. 


@ SCOTT E. WALLACE is the 
new manager of San Benito (Texas) Gin 
Association. 





You Get MORE for your money with a 


WONDER STATE TOWER DRIER 


2 Section Construction of 16 Gauge, reinforced by 2 x 2 x 3/16 
angle iron. Each section weighs 1750 lbs. It’s made to LAST. 


Removable front and back, and shelves to facilitate on-the-job re- 
pairing, which reduces down time and repair costs. 


Featuring — Non-painted 


shelves to minimize fire hazard and 


choke up. Wonder State Original Non-Choke Discharge. 


Write, wire or call 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Paragould, Arkansas 
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International Superintendents 
(Continued from Page 18) 


“but cotton can meet all competition if 
given a chance.” 

Other speakers the opening day of the 
convention included Switzer, who talked 
on “A Comparison Between Oilseed 
Processing Operations in the Mississippi 
Valley and the West Coast.” Professor 
A. R. Burgess, industrial engineering 
department, Texas A&M College spoke 
to the group on “Planning and Con- 
trolling Production.” A talk by E. B. 
“Dick” Free of Western Cottonoil Co., 
Abilene, on “Accidents will Happen,” 
closed the first day’s meeting. 


e Second Day — “An oil mill superin- 
tendent has more influence than any 
other individual on the quality of cot- 
tonseed products,” Garlon A. Harper 
told the group at the beginning of the 
second day’s meetings. Harper, director, 
Research and Educational Division, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, Inc., then stressed to the group 
their importance to the realization of 
benefits from cottonseed research, in 
his talk “The Need for Cottonseed Re- 
search.” 


“One of the most critical problems of 
the cottonseed crushing industry is the 
lack of an adequate supply of seed to 
process in many areas. While unsound 
government production and pricing pro- 
grams are primarily the cause of this 
situation, our Association is making 
every effort to encourage breeding pro- 
duction research with soybeans, sesame, 
safflower, and other oilseed crops which 
may provide adequate oilseeds to crush 
in Cotton Belt areas where insufficient 
cotton is grown. Costly oil mill ma- 
chinery must not be allowed to remain 
idle six to eight months of each year if 
research can develop supplementary oil- 
seed crops which can be grown profit- 
ably in these areas. 

“The opportunities we have to develop 
the production value of mills and the 
obstacles we must overcome to reach 
these goals make research a vital part 
of our business of the immediate future. 
Properly planned and effectively con- 
ducted, it can become our most profit- 
-able business investment,” Harper said. 

Williams, presented a special report 
“How Do Our Employes Rate Us,” a re- 
view of the findings by the Oil Mill 
Operators Short Course held at Texas 





Mississippi Crushers’ 
Elect New Officers 


S. B. Shaifer of Leland, Miss., 
has been elected president of the 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. He was named during 
the annual convention June 11-13 
at the Beuna Vista Hotel in Biloxi, 
Miss. 

A. J. Vaughan of Corinth is the 
newly elected vice-president, and 
Gordon W. Marks of Jackson, was 
re-elected secretary. 


The board of directors will be 
composed of John Bookhart, Jack- 
son; T. H. Harper, Jackson; E. E. 
Morrison, Meridian; Hal Harris, 
Hollandale; Shaifer, Vaughan, S. S. 
Cromer, Greenville; M. D. Kolb, 
Greenville; George C. Perry, Jack- 
son; Shaifer, Clarksdale; 
H. S. Simmons, Kosciusko, and 
William King Self, Marks. (See 
related story of the convention on 
page 8 of this issue.) 











A&M College. An address, 
Summary of the Proceedings of the 
Seventh Cottonseed Processing Clinic 
held at the Southern Regional Labora- 
tory, was given by E. A. Gastrock, 
head of chemical engineering investi- 
gations, Engineering and - Development 
Laboratory, New Orleans. 

A round table discussion, “What is 
the Next Move to Get Off Dead Center 
in Oil Milling?” was held. G. A. Ward, 
Producers Cotton Oil Co., Phoenix, and 
J. L. Southall, Union Oil Co., Inc., 
Bunkie, La., discussed “Cottonseed 
Storage;” “Cleaning Cottonseed,” was 
the topic discussed by H. D. Reeves, 
general superintendent, Simmons Cotton 
Oil Mills, Sweetwater, Texas, while 
O. L. White of Thorndale, Texas talked 
on “Linter Room Operations,” and 
“Hulling and Separation,”’ was the topic 
of F. O. Davis, Industrial Sheet Metal 
Co., Phoenix. 


“A Brief 


e Third Day — The closing day’s sched- 
ule included a brief report on the activi- 
ties of the Cottonseed Products Re- 
search Laboratory, presented by Wam- 
ble, Dr. B. D. Deacon and W. B. Harris, 
all of the Laboratory staff; a report on 


Crushers Met in Chicago in 1921 for Silver Jubilee , 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO, when this picture was made, members of Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association gath- 
ered at the Congress Hotel in Chicago for the Silver Jubilee convention. The dates were May 18-20, 1921. Officers of Interstate 
for 1920-21 were J. J. Lawton, Hartsville, S.C., president; P. S. Grogan, Houston, Texas, A. G. Kahn, Little Rock, Ark., and 
S. J. Cassels, Montgomery, Ala., vice-presidents; Robert Gibson, Dallas, secretary and treasurer; and Louis N. Geldert, Wash- 
ington, D.C., assistant to the president. (Interstate was dissolved in 1929, and the present National Cottonseed Products 
Association was formed.) 


Photo, Courtesy G. E. 


the fifth Mexican 
by S. F. (Walter) Rojas; a report on 
the West Coast Divisional meeting at 
Long Beach, Calif., by H. F. Crossno; 
and report on the 1958 Short Course for 
Oil Mill Superintendents held at Texas 
A&M College, given by Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay. 

The officers and committee chairmen 
also gave their reports, and the new 
officers were installed. The group se- 
lected Galveston as the convention city 
for 1959. 


Divisional meeting 


e Entertainment — Among the enter- 
tainment features of the three-day meet- 
ing were the annual get-together party, 
a buffet dinner, ladies luncheon, the 
Twenty-Five-Year-Club luncheon and 
the annual dinner dance. 


Death Takes Clemson Head, 
Dr. Robert F. Poole 


Dr. Robert Franklin Poole, president 
of Clemson College, Clemson, S.C., since 
1940, died June 6, following a heart 
attack. Funeral services were held in 
the chapel of the college. 

Dr. Pool, 64, was a nationally known 
botanist and educator. He had main- 
tained a strenuous schedule in recent 
weeks, having appeared in three com- 
mencements in recent days. 

Dr. Poole was born near Warriers 
Creek in Laurens County, the year 
Clemson College began operations. He 
received a B.S. degree from Clemson in 
1916, specializing in botany. He earned 
a Masters degree from Rutgers in 1918 
and a PhD. there in 1921. He had 
served overseas in World War I. 


Coastal Bend Ginners’ Elect 


A. K. Pargac of Placedo, Texas, has 
been elected the new president of the 
Coastal Bend Ginners’ Association, 
which comprises districts 11 and 12 of 
the Texas Ginners’ Association. 

Other new officers are S. K. London 
of Mathis, vice-president, and Edwin J. 
Smajstrla of Port Lavaca, secretary- 
treasurer. 


@ BRAD ROWLAND, Western 
Cottonoi] Co., has been elected first vice- 
president of Abilene (Texas) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Covington, Magnolia, Miss 





Nigeria Railway Service 
Te Aid Cotton Areas 


The World Bank has agreed to lend 
Nigeria $28 million to aid in construct- 
ing a 400-mile railway extension from 
Jos to Maiduguri in northeastern 
Nigeria. Additional funds will come 
from the United Kingdom and Nigerian 
sources. 

This railway will make it possible to 
increase production of cotton and pea- 
nuts in a large, somewhat isolated area 
where transport facilities have been 
inadequate, USDA says. The rail exten- 
sion may also be used to move cotton 
and livestock from the area of northern 
French Equatorial Africa that is near 
Fort Lamy and Lake Tchad. It is esti- 
mated that Nigeria can increase its 


cotton production 25 percent or more in 
the area to be opened up by the new rail 
line. 


Peanut Research Planned 

USDA and the University of Arizona 
have contracted for peanut research to 
improve the quality of edible products. 
Factors affecting flavor of processed 
peanuts will be studied. Dr. V. L. Fram- 
ton, USDA, New Orleans, will supervise 
for USDA; and Dr. A. R. Kemmerer will 
supervise for the University of Arizona. 
Dr. Mitchell Vavich and Mrs. Wynanda 
O'Malley will do the research. 


gC. D. WHITAKER, Swift & 
Co. Oil Mill, has been elected president 
of the Des Moines Feed and Grain Club. 





Look for the “T” on all 
TC! Side Opening Buckles. 


“The speed and efficiency with which untrained pressmen 
tie out a bale of cotton with your new buckle 
has greatly simplified our labor problem.” 


“This is the first real progress 
that has been made in pack- 
aging cotton in the thirty-one 
years that | have been a ginner. 
The new TC! buckle is much 
easier to hook and much 
faster.” 


Vernon Paul 
Ginner-Buyer 
PARKIN, ARKANSAS 


“The way your new buckles are 
separately packaged in con- 
venient cardboard boxes has 
been a big time saver." 

J. T. McKinney 

Ruopes & McKINNEY 

Gin COMPANY 

CHEROKEE, ALABAMA 


USS and ‘‘T’’ are 


registered trademarks 





R. E. L. Wilson, 3rd 

Lee Wi_son & CoMpPANy, WILSON, ARKANSAS 
“The new TCI buckle has been completely 
satisfactory as to strength; we have had no 
breakage at all. The most important factor, 
however, is the speed and efficiency with 
which we are able to tie out a bale of cotton. 
75% of the time, our pressmen are untrained. 
This new buckle has greatly simplified our 
problem and speeded up the operation when 
using this type of labor.” 
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3 good reasons to always buy TC! Side Opening Buckles: 

1—Cuts hooking time 50%. 

2—The hump on the bottom of the buckle pre- 
vents edge tear on cotton tie in case of a 
spider or misapplication of the tie. 

3—This is a universal buckle, satisfactory for 
gin, standard compress, or high-density com- 
press bales. 

ORDER NOW-—be sure you have enough TCI 

Side Opening Buckles to last all this season. 


TCI Side Opening Buckles and TCI Cotton Ties 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of 


General Offices: Fairfield, Alabama ~- 


United States Steel 


United States Stee! Export Company, New York 
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Only 
Water 
Worries 
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California 
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San Joaquin Valley 
must have more 


for crops and industries 





WATER STOP (Cali- 
growth—including 


@ WILL 
fornia’s phenomenal 
its cotton expansion? 

The water problem is one of the few 
things that can shake a Californian’s 
confidence in the future of his state. 

Manmade water—pumped from the 
ground or siphoned from the mountains 
—is the foundation for California agri- 
culture. But that water is being used 
faster than it is supplied. 

All cotton states, not just California, 
have an interest in this problem. This 
is true because the Pacific Coast state 
has tripled its cotton production in a 
decade. It now grows about one-seventh 
of the American crop. It would grow far 
more if government controls permitted. 
And if California could find the water. 

The Fresno Bee, a leading newspaper, 
comprehensively discussed the water 
situation in the San Joaquin Valley 
recently. Articles by Charles S. Hurley 
were published in The Bee and re- 
printed in a bulletin. Highlights from 
these articles follow: 

Water problems threaten the $1 bil- 
lion San Joaquin Valley agricultural 
industry. The Valley uses about three 
million more acre feet of water each 
year than the supply. The water table 
is dropping. So is the soil in some places. 
There also are drainage and salinity 
problems. 

Ultimately, water engineers says, 
eight million more acre feet yearly will 
be needed. 

Hurley’s articles cite examples of 
what the problem means to individual 
farmers. One operator, near Bakers- 
field, had a 140-foot pumping level 11 
years ago. Today, he has to pump from 
300 feet or deeper. A 75-horsepower 
pump used to irrigate up to 100 rows of 
cotton—now it waters only 33. The cot- 
ton grower worries about the increasing 
boron content of his water—now ap- 
proaching the level that is poisonous to 
crops. 

Hurley goes into details as to some of 
the other problems of meeting the in- 
creasing demand for water—not only 
for crops, but for the rising California 
population and industrial development. 

“One more big, strategically-located 
river is needed,” he concludes. More spe- 
cifically, engineers have drawn up the 
California Water Plan. This calls for 
the San Joaquin Valley to develop 13 
major east side streams to capacity. It 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Corn To Tan Leather 


IALDEHYDE STARCH—a new, ver- 

satile, and potentially economical corn 
product—has substantial promise as a 
tanning agent. It is domestically avail- 
able and highly reactive. It produces 
garment and glove leather with a unique 
combination of properties, and has other 
potential uses in the leather industry. 

Researchers at USDA’s Eastern Utili- 
zation Research and Development Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia, find that dialdehyde 
starch produces good leather when used 
as the only tanning agent. It can also 
be employed in combination tannages— 
a common practice—making it more 
useful. 

Right now, we are completely depen- 
dent on other countries for tanning 
agents, importing about 240 million 
pounds a year. Chrome ore, the source 
of a chrome chemical universally used 
to tan light leathers for the upper part 
of shoes, is imported from Africa and 
other parts of the world. Vegetable tan- 
nings from bark and wood—blends of 
which are used to tan leather for the 
soles of shoes and for upholstery—come 
from South America, Africa, France and 
Italy. 

Dialdehyde starch comes from a crop 
that’s always domestically available and 
frequently in surplus. This is an impor- 
tant consideration for emergencies, when 
most of our tannin supply might be cut 
off. 

This new chemical was experimentally 
developed at the Northern Utilization 
Research and Development Division, 
Peoria, Ill., several years ago. Research- 
ers there discovered a practical method 
of oxidizing corn starch into dialdehyde 
starch and began investigating applica- 
tions in the textile and paper industries. 

P. A. Wells, Eastern Laboratory di- 
rector, recognized its potential tanning 
action. He and Joseph Naghski thus set 
out to determine its usefulness. The 
scientists soon found that dialdehyde 
starch not only tans hides and skins but 
also has desirable properties in its own 
right. Important too, is the fact that 
dialdehyde-starch-tanned leathers are 


stable in mildly alkaline solutions, such H t it 

as soapy water. Also when used in com- ro ec your C0 on agains mi es 

bination with other tanning agents it 

shows resistance to perspiration, an im- ° ° - séles ® 

portant property for insoles. and aphids with amazing new Trithion 
Other applications are possible, but 

much remains to be done before they are 

realized. Cooperative work with tanners 


is aieendy Uneer way. You'll pick more cotton per acre—better quality cotton, too— 
) = W. R. DUCKETT, Spade, when you protect your plants with Trithion. This highly 
Texas, has been named manager of the effective insecticide-miticide has longer residual action. That 
Farmers Cooperative Gin at Floydada. ee : ——— 
He succeeds J. W. LANIER, who retired means fewer applications during the growing season. You ll 
after 31 years. W, A. CAMPBELL d re . . . 
H. B. JOHNSON were named acatieen also §ind that Trithion is compatible with other materials—and 
less hazardous to apply than many organic pesticides. It con- 


California trols the cotton leaf perforator and over 100 common pests 


(Continued from Page 36) ay 
also envisions the importation of water that attack other valuable crops. Ask your local dealer today 


from more northerly parts of the state. for new wonder-working Trithion! 
All of this, says Hurley, would be 


costly. And it cannot be done in a day. 


But it appears to be the answer to the : s - ° An + Tampa 
future of a region which contains the Stauffer Sete + Sane ape Ngee gaan <n 1 
nation’s richest agricultural county, and Shem ai Werth Pertiond + Weslece + Letbech + Wervey + Worth Litto Rock 


ee on anager Comnsses of the U.S. Sace 108s ®TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in 
Californians are confident that they will principal countries) for O, O-diethyl S-p-chlorophenyl thiomethyl phosphorodithioate, 
find water to keep things that way. an insecticide 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE- Filter presses. screening tanks, single 
and twin motor A m Super expellers. 
l4l-caw linters, baling presses, car unloader, 
Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack ers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls, 
boilers, Py es press room equipment.—V. A. 
Lessor & Fr @ Box 108, Fort. Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Fil- 
S-high allsteel cooker; 2 


ters milling machine. Carver 176<aw Tru-line 
gummer. Carver double-drum hull beater. 14l-caw 
Carver linters. Double-box linter press. Bar hul- 
lers. Attrition mills. 20° to 80” fans. Motors: 75 
h.p. and under. Starting boxes and switches.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell 5St.. 
Dallas, Texas. Telephone RI-7-5968. 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single press 
expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania. 


INSPECTIONS and appreisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 


FOR SALE—141 saw Carver wood front eccentric 
adjustment ball bearing linters, Fort Worth brush- 
less units, permanent magnets, Continental feed- 
eds, Giveaway Price. Worth having just for 
parts. Also 3 saw carts. Butters milling machine, 
Continental single box press and pump, 5-high 
48” Smith & Vaile rolls, bar huller, dise huller, 
Draver feeders, Scalping shaker, sand and boll 
reel, seed sampling shaker, square hull packer, 
2200-volt electric motors, steel split pulleys. 

Central Oi] & Milling Company, Clayton, N.C. 


FOR SALE —French screw press with starting 
equipment. Reducer drive. French settling tank 
with oil pump and speed reducer, overflow bin, 
2 French cooker rings, a 2-bushel Richardson 
automatic scale. Contact Swift & Company Oil 
Mill, Blytheville, Arkansas. 





USED GIN EQUIPMENT 
BARGAINS 


14° Murray Bur Machine 
(Less supports, inlet & outlet 
conveyors). All new cylinders, 
bearings and belts 
18” Hull Vacuums 
(like new), Each 
72” Continental Separator with 
Vacuum (like new) 
52%" Murray Separator 
(no vacuum) 
52%" Murray Separators 
(completely new), Each 
Murray Horizontal 
Press Pump 
Continental Vertical 
Press Pump 
Murray 80-Saw Mote 
Section Gin Stands, Each 
Murray 30” Multi-blade Fan 
Continental Multi-blade Fan 
30” Claridge Fan 
Single 40° Murray Fan 
45” Claridge Fan 
Multi-blade 


POWER UNITS 
RXISV Le Roi 


D-1000 Le Roi, 100 h.p 
GMC Diesel 671, 130 hp. 


WONDER STATE MFG. C0. 


Paragould, Ark. 


$3,000.00 
240.00 
700.00 
330.00 











FOR SALE — Complete 4-press hydraulic mill, 
bargain, terms.—Stone Hargrove, Box 2045, Har- 
lingen, Texas. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—1 late model Hardwicke-Etter long 
stroke tramper, good condition. 5-1950 model 
Hardwicke-Etter saw type lint cleaners, good con- 
dition. — Abernathy Farmers Co-operative Gin, 
Abernathy, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Two complete, all-steel, all-electric 
late model Murray gins. One 5-80 and one 4-90, 
both with all one bar cleaners. 4-cylinder air- 
lines, 2-72” T-eylinder incline cleaners, 14’ bur 
machines, Super Mitchells, Moss lint cleaners, new 
Murray Big Reel driers with 3 million BTU heat- 
ers, all-steel Murray presses. Each gin has extra 
large Murray sectional building with two extra 
large steel warehouses. Five room of: 
with 50° truck scales, and several acres of land. 
Gins are in e condition, located in good water, 
all-irrigated belt and ‘a Ts business. Phone 
SWift 9-4940, Lubbock, 


FOR SALE—Complete gin plants. Second hand 
and reconditioned gin machinery.—Sam Clements, 
Phone REgent 65-3764, West Memphis, Arkansas. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS Bur machines: One right- 
hand and one left-hand practically new 14’ Conti- 
nentals, one 14° Murray, 14° and 10° Lummus. 
Steel cleaners: 4- and 6-cylinder 50” Continental 
inclines, 5- and T-cylinder 50° Hardwicke-Etter, 
6-cylinder Stacy, 4-cylinder 8 Lummus, 12-unit 
rmo and 6-cylinder 50° Hardwicke-Etter air 
line, like new. Continental and Murray lint clean- 
ers. 48” Lummus, 50” Gullett, 50” Hardwicke-Etter 
and 52” Stacy separators. 5-80 saw late model 
Murray glass front gins. Mitchell convertible and 
super units in the 60” and 66” lengths. 4-80, 5-80, 
4-90 and 5-90 Mitchell conveyor distributors for 
right-hand outfit. Lummus and Continental press 
pumps. 12’, 16’, 17° and 20’, 9” screw elevators. 
ew Government type tower driers. New and 
used fans, belting, conveyor trough and a general 
line of transmission equipment. Electric and gas 
power units. One complete 5-80 Murray gin plant, 
less buildings. Will sell all or any part. For your 
largest, oldest and most reliable source of used 
and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Call 
us regarding any machinery or complete gin 
plants which you have for sale or trade.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St.. Phone: 
Day o or Night PL-2- 8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR R SALE— Located at Bradley, Arkansas, one 
good Continental 10° bur machine with overflow 
conveyor and steel supports, $1,500.—Bill Smith, 
Box 694, Phones OR-4-9626 and OR-4-7847, 
Abilene, Texas. 














LUMMUS COMBER—Latest model for sili cititmin 
plete including grid bars, catwalks, supports, pip- 
ing, motors, starts, etc. Make offer first letter.— 
Valley Gin Company, P. O. Box 548, Peoria, 
Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Bargain prices: One Mitcheil heater, 
1M BTU, practically new, twin 30” Cer-Tennial 
trash fans with 30 h.p. motor, V-belt drive and 
push button starter, practically new, One 100- 
h.p. 2200 V-motor with V-belt drive, switch and 
starter. Contact G. N. Irish, Box 1567, Muskogee, 
Okla. Phone Murray 2-4711. 


FOR SALE—Cotton gin complete—will sell all or 
any part less buildings. 4-80 Lummus gins, Lum- 
mus drier and burner, 4 Mitchell finishing clean- 
ers, 4 Mitchell FEC’s, Continental fan No. 45, 2 
Claridge fans, No. 17 and No. 40, Mitchell 6- 
eylinder cleaner, Murray 14’ bur machine, Cam- 
eron press and pump, all belts, pulleys, shafts, 
all for $1,500. Le Roi engine, 165 h.p., $1,250. 
Terms as desired...Jerry Moore, CHapel 17-3751, 
Dallas, Texas. 


STEEL BUILDING — Pre-fab., bolted I-beam 
trusses and 8” column 40° x 120°. Double 
suction erected on your foundation, $12,875. Any 
size building. Call Marvin R. Mitchell, FE 1-6660, 
WH 8-6346, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE 4-66” Mitchell ‘Super Chief feeders 
in good condition. Also 2M BTU Mitchell heater. 
Write or call Hopkins Gin, TW 4-4761, P. O. Box 
510, Levelland, Texas. 





FOR SALE ‘Moss lint cleaner. 1956 model Clean- 
master in excellent condition. Complete with 
motors.._L. P. Fuqua, Milan, Tennessee. 


CLEANMASTER MOSS. Perfect condition, but 
need more capacity. 1957 Model. A bargain. 
P. O. Box 2268, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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FOR SALE—Lint cleaners: 4-1956 Murray comb- 
ing lint cleaners with 1957 changeover. These 
lint cleaners have only ginned 2,800 bales and are 
in excellent condition. Write or phone Jules Darby, 
Plaza 4-3311 or Plaza 4-3319, Arnaudville, La. 


FOR SALE—five Continental Model C 80-saw 
Pratt gins, air blast, with standard huller fronts. 
Five Continental Model C 80-saw Pratt gins, air 
blast, with Model 30 huller fronts. 1-37’ spike belt 
distributor with belt, 1-42” spike belt distributor 
with belt. Two like new, Hinckley Government 
pattern stick and green leaf machines. One Conti- 
nental 4X, Model E huller cleaner feeder. One 
Lammus Super Jet lint cleaner with one section 
of flue for 5-80 setup.—Pecos Valley 
Cotton Oil Company, Loving, New Mexico. 








FOR. SALE—One complete Murray gin. Perfect 
condition. Will sell to be moved or to be run. 
Due to manager's health, must sell immediately. 
$8,000 for complete gin and buildings. Located 
25 miles east of Dallas, Farm Road 7. Write or 
eall Vernon Schrade, CHurchill 5-3304 or CHurch- 
ill 56-3347, Rowlett, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Lint cleaners: One Lummus 1957 
comber, 5-80 1951 Murray saw type complete, 
4-90 I Jets plete with Hartzell fan 
and 30 h.p. motor. Gins: 4-80 Continental F3 
brush, 5-80 Continental F3 AB, 5-90 Gullett, 5-80 
Model C brush with good saws and ribs and metal 
brushes, 4-80 Continental Model C brush with 30 
fronts, 3-80 Model C brush, 12-80 glass front Mur- 
rays and lint flue for 4, 4-80 glass front Lummus 
and lint flue, 1-80 Continental Model E brush, 1-80, 
1949 Lummus. Huller cleaner feeders: 5-80 Conti- 
nental 4X with hot air ducts for drying and grid 
bars under cleaners, 5-80 Hardwicke-Etier with 4- 
cylinder aftercleaner, 7-80 Continental Double X. 
4-80 Lummus LEF’s, 1-80 Lummus MEF. Cleaners: 
1-52” 8-cylinder V-drive Stacy, 1-72” 6-cylinder 
Murray blow-in type, 1-8’ wide, 6-cylinder Lum- 
mus, 1-52” 4-cylinder Continental, one 7-cylinder 
50” V-drive blow-in type Hardwicke-Etter, one 
j-cylinder 52” flat belt blow-in type Murray, 
one 5-cylinder 52” V-drive blow-in type Murray. 
1-66” 6-cylinder Mitchell Jembo. Driers: one 14- 
shelf Tower, 3 Murray Big Reels, one 16-section and 
ra- 
1-52” Continental, 1-52” 
Bur hi 2-10° 
Wichitas with 3-cylinder qitenstennena, 1-10” Con- 
tinental with long overflow conveyor and steel 
platform, 1-14" steel Hardwicke-Etter with steel 
platform, 1-14" all-steel, V-drive Lummus, 1-10’ 
all-steel Lummus with 5-cylinder built-in after 
cleaner, 1-14’ Stacy. Condensers: 2-72” 5-discharge 
Hardwicke-Etters, 1-72” 5-discharge Continental. 
Burners: Two Hardwicke-Etters, one Murray, one 
Mitchell. Rotor lifts: Two Hardwicke-Etters. 
Conveyor distributors: One 4-80 Lummus. Presses : 
One Continental steel bound up-packing. One 
Murray all-steel down-packing. One aill-steel 
Hardwicke-Etter single box. Pumps: One each 
Murray, Continental, Lummus, Cen-Tennial and 
Alamo. Seed scales: One set Hardwicke-Etter, 
one set Lummus. Engines: One V-8 Le Roi, two 
Twin Six MM, one 6-cylinder MM, one 6-cylinder 
Buda. Electric motors and fans in various sizes. 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones OR-4-9626 and 
OR-4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 














FOR SALE— Double battery gin plant, located in 
Mississippi Delta, with good location. Get all the 
cotton you can gin. Call or write quick.—Sam 
Clements, West Memphis, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—5-80 Continental F3, 
gated, Moss cleaner, $60,000, 
Continental, Le Roi, irrigated, $75,000, carry good 
loan. 5-80 Murray, electric, steel, irrigated, 
$160,000, $60,000 cash. 5-80 F3 Continental, elec- 
tric, steel, irrigated, $145,000, $40,000 cash. Cotton 
looks good in Lubbock area._W. T. Raybon, 
Box 41, POrter 2-1605, Lubbock, Texas. 


electric, irri- 
$15,000 cash. 4-90 





BARGAINS 


USED GIN MACHINERY 


1950 model 80-saw Cen-Tennial 
pletely rebuilt and repainted 
late model Continental feeders. 
late model Mitchell feeders. 
” Continental steel separator. 
" lefthand, late model Lummus distribu- 


gins com- 


set twin bur machines completely rebuilt 
with V-drives. 

52” 7-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter cleaner with 
grid screens and V-drives. 

53” 6-cylinder Mitchell Jembo cleaner with 
vacuum front. 

72” Continental down discharge condenser. 
long stroke Lummus tramper. 


Southern Saw & Brush Works 
Phone TA 1-1410 3714 LaFrance St. 
Dallas 26, Texas 
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FOR SALE—Completely rebuilt and painted gin 
stands: 4-80 saw F3 Continental, 4 late model 80- 
saw Murrays, 4-80 saw double moting automatic 
Lummus. Feeders: 5-66” Super Mitchells with grid 
screens, 4-60” Super Mitchells with hardened saws 
and steel brushes, 5 Continental 67” Master Double 
X, 4-66” large Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder 
aftercleaners, 4-67” Continental 4X. Separators: 
1-50” Hardwicke-Etter, 2-72” Lummus. Distributor : 
1 Continental with change bale hoppers for 4 
stands. Cleaners: 1-8’ 6-cylinder horizontal Lum- 
mus, 2-10’ 6-cylinder Continental > 1 ga 


WANTED—Experienced oi] mill superintendent 
willing to live outside U.S.A. Knowledge of Span- 
ish language preferred. Box WH, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas. 





WANTED—Gin plant superintendent. Two Conti- 
nental plants. Good opportunity and salary for 
right man. Sober. Year-round job. Give experience 
and qualifications first letter.—Box SS, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas. 





der Continental air line 
Mitchell Jembo. Drier: 1 Continental “trough, 
Burner: 1 14.M BTU Continental. Press pump: 
Continental. ress: Cen-Tennial, all-steel, “eit” 
hand, up-packing, slightly used. Packers: 1, 27-pin 
EJ. Condenser: 1-72” Continental. Fan: 1-45” Mur- 
ray. Rebuilt and hardsurfaced blast wheels of all 
makes and sizes. Rams and Casings: 1 Continental 
with bypass head, 1 Murray. Rebuilt saw cylin- 
ders.—Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co., P.O. Box 
456, Phone 3372, Earth, Texas. 


TWO MODERN gins for sale, machinery only, 
to be moved, both equipped with drier and lint 
cleaners, priced very reasonably. Also several 
extra pieces of modern machinery such as drop- 
pers, condensers, packers. One extra all-steel 14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine with V-belts and 
two all-steel cleaners. One 24-shelf tower drier 
with 3M BTU heater equipped with push and pull 
fans. This extra equipment only two years old. 
Contact Jim Hall, P. O. Box 751, Phone Riverside 
1-1393, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—5 Super Mitchell extractor feeders. 
Phone W. J. Ely, Snyder, Texas, or write me at 
3109 Avenue U, Snyder, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete outfits to be moved. Two 
4-90 Murray, one 4-90 Continental and one 5-80 
Murray, all less buildings.R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Phone: Day or Night 
PL-2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


STEEL GIN BUILDINGS 


BOLTED AND NEW 














30 x 106 $ 9,230 
36 x 106 9,985 
40 x 106 11,775 


Delivered and erected on your foundation. 
Last call for this season. 


Marvin R. Mitchell, Steel Buildings 


Call FE 1-6660 Dallas, Texas 











FOR SALE—One 25” and one 40” Hart cast iron 
fans, one 35” American blower with coupling for 
direct connecting to motor, one 25 h.p. and one 
100 h.p. electric motors with starting equipment, 
one 12’ dust collector like new and one cotton 
house unloading system, al] at bargain prices.— 
H. L. Saffold, 2710 Washington Ave., Phone 
PL-4-2734, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—5 F-3 Continental brush gins with 
stainless steel] fronts, metal brushes and hard- 
surfaced ribs. They are ready to go to work. 
Contact Bob Davis, Phone HU 2-3336, Altus, 
Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE— 1-14’ Hardwicke-Etter stick machine 
n good condition._Box GL, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


FOR SALE—New 40’ x 120’ 





with 24° wall gin 
lted 


building in West, Texas. Suction shed, 
I-beam construction. Bargain. Call Marvin R. 
Mitchell, Steel Building, FE 1-6660, Dallas Texas. 








ROLLER GINS 2-1957 Hardwicke-Etter 40” 
roller gins, complete with power, droppers, feed- 
ers. Have ginned less than 200 bales each. Make 
offer first letter.—Valley Gin Company, P. O. Box 
548, Peoria, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—2 Lummus, 9” rotor lifts, complete 

with ball bearing drive heads, run in oil. 1-20' 

and 1-14’. The short one can be made into a 24’ 

by adding conveyor. Both good as new, $400 each. 
Gus Balzer Gin, Schulenburg, Texas. 








FOR SALE—18-shelf drier with burner and fan, 
all in shape for quick movement.— Nichols 
Regin Plant, Taft, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Good used single-unit lint cleaner 
that will handle 3 bales an hour, need not re- 
conditioned but in working condition. Any stand- 
ard make if priced right. Call or write A. R. 
Scheef, Phone 99, Perry, Texas. 








WANTED—Gin manager in ‘South Texas. ‘Must be 
sober, experienced and furnish reference. Box 
QR, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR THE ‘LARGEST ‘STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 

SEE US for “good used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt dressing.— 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M, Ball 
Bearing, Open Dripproof, $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master, Slipring Motor, 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Ball 

Dripproof, $5,130.00. . SMITH 
— CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, 
exas. 














FOR SALE—One L-3000 Le Roi “12-eylinder en- 
gine with drive complete—Wells Farmers Co-op 
Gins, Route 3, O,Donnell, Texas. B. J. McLaurin, 
manager. 


FOR SALE—Le Roi engine, 165 h.p., complete 
with starter, pulleys, drive belt and tower. $1,250 
cash or terms. — Jerry Moore, CHapel 717-3751, 
Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One Le Roi 1L3000-RXISV 12-eylinder 
300-350 h.p. Cotton gin equipped, guaranteed in 
operating condition. Priced low to move. One 
General Motors diesel twin—6-cylinder, cotton gin 
equipped, guaranteed in operating condition—300 
h.p. @ 1800 RPM. Priced low to move. One Min- 
neapolis-Moline Twin 6 Model 1210-12A, cotton 
gin equipped, guaranteed in operating condition— 
200 h.p. Priced low to move.—W. M. Smith Elec- 
tric Company, HAmilton 8-4606, 3200 Grand Ave- 
nue, Dallas Texas. 
FOR SALE—100 double deck used wood Army 
cots. With or without new ACA cotton pads.- 
H. H. Corley, Box 535, Stamford, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse 10’ x 34’ truck 
scale, used one season. Will sell cheap. Also 10 
h.p., single phase motor. Contact Grady Langford 
or Joe Williams, Tom Bean, Texas. 
FOR SALE-—25 h.p. boiler, complete, automatic 
water and gas feed. Three hammer mills, one 100 
h.p. diesel engine, one 50 h.p. gasoline engine, 
one crossblow bex, one 10’ Lummus spreader 
— complete.._Cherokee Gin Co., Jacksonville, 
‘exas. 

















REBUILT ENGINES: D-17000 Caterpillar, $3, 150; 
D-13000 Caterpillar, $2,250; D-1000 Le Roi naturai 
gas engine with 110-volt electric starter, 100 
continuous h.p., $1,200; UD-24 Twin International 
diesel, skidded and compounded for direct connec- 
tion to LH gin (could be built up with extended 
shaft and outboard bearing if needed), 300-340 
continuous h.p., $5,500; M-330 Continental Red 
Seal with radiator, natural gas, 55 continuous 
h.p., 6-volt starter and generator, $900. Used 
engines: D-17000 Caterpillar, $1,900. All f.o.b. 
Belzoni, Miss. Contact Cullander Machinery Co., 
Inec., Phone 631. 





Cotton Is Expanding 


Central American countries will ex- 
pand cotton acreage and are likely to 
have more for export in the future, a 
USDA survey indicates. 








WANTED—Complete gin plants and used gin 
machinery.—Sam Clements, West Memphis, ark. 


: Personnel Ads 


NEED year-round ginner, must be sober, not over 
20 years old. Have new house close to gin. —E. 
Sefcik, Box 417, Tulia, Texas. 
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Method Controls Ants 


New equipment which levels and 


sprays fire ant mounds in one operation 
has been developed by Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station. The method is cheap 
and effective. 


JUNE 14, 1958 





@ Microbial Control 
Of Insects Likely 


INSECT CONTROL by microbes is mov- 
ing from research laboratories to com- 
mercial use, the University of California 
reports. 

Microbial control products, explains 
Edward A. Steihaus, insect pathologist, 
are living insecticides, since they contain 
the live bacteria, viruses, or fungi that 
cause insect diseases. The idea is nearly 
a century old, but only recently have the 
technical problems been solved to per- 
mit widespread and effective use of the 
microbial method 

Insect-infecting microbes can be intro- 
duced into a population of insect pests 
and allowed to spread as a contagious 
epidemic. They can also be applied in 
sprays or dust like chemical insecticides. 
Or they may be combined with certain 
toxic chemicals to provide a double-ac- 
tion weapon. 

Many field tests have proved their 
effectiveness—against such insects as 
the cotton leaf perforator, the alfalfa 
caterpillar, the imported cabbageworm, 
the European spruce and pine sawflies, 
and the tobacco horn worm. One com- 
mercial microbial control product, con- 
taining bacterial spores of milky spore 
disease, has already proved of great 
benefit in controlling Japanese beetle 
grubs. 

Not a “cure-all” or a “miracle dis- 
covery,” microbial control has both ad- 
vantages and drawbacks, the Berkeley 
scientist points out. It may fill an im- 
portant place in the farmer’s arsenal of 
anti-insect weapons, but it’s not likely to 
replace chemical insecticides or other 
methods of insect control. 

Microbial control can be highly effec- 
tive at low dosages; susceptible insects 
are slow to develop resistance or im- 
munity to the microbial pathogens; some 
of the microbial agents are easily and in- 
expensive to produce; and, most impor- 
tant, the insect-attacking microbes are 
non-poisonous and harmless toward oth- 
er forms of life, and they leave no toxic 
residues on crops. 





SAVE TURNING COSTS 
and UNNECESSARY 
OVERHEAD 


PTC Electronic 
Temperature 
Indicating 
Equipment 
tells you 
WHERE and 
WHEN to 
avoid losses. 


Write for Preliminary Estimate Sheet 


PTC CABLE CO. 


200 ANCHOR BUILDING 
sT. PAUL: 1. MINNESOTA 
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from our 
Washington 


Bureau 
by FRED BAILEYAy tig mt || | 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 


e Action in Washington Washington 
developments of recent weeks—if you 
read between the lines give further 
reason to think that there will be some 
kind of legislation to head off a cut in 
the 1959 cotton acreage allotment to 
near 14,200,000 acres. 

It makes little difference to Washing- 
ton when that action’s taken, just so long 
as it’s before next year’s crop is planted. 

Now is a good time to look at the 
strategy—the behind the scenes manuev- 
ering—that’s going on, and what it points 
to. What’s happening is a tug-of-war be- 
tween Secretary Benson and the Agricul- 
ture Committees of both houses. Benson 
at this point has most of the muscle and 

barring a big improvement in the 
ability of Congress to pull together — 
seems certain to be the winner. 

To outsiders looking in — and this 
includes many in Congress — it’s a dif- 
ficult struggle to really comprehend. The 
big issue that’s involved is the size of 
cotton acreage allotments whether 
there should be action to block the 40 
percent cut that present law will dictate. 


Yet both contestants are in agreement 
the answer should be “yes”. No disagree- 
ment there. 

Nor is there any real disagreement 
that action is called for to stop the price 
support level from going back to near 
90 percent of parity — as could happen 
in 1959. Both sides recognize that a level 
that high would, 1. Hurt the market for 
cotton and 2. Mean big CCC losses. 

Here is what’s important to recognize: 
That each of these points — the size of 
the allotment and the level of supports 
— is a trump card. One held by Benson 

allotments. One by Congress — 
supports. 

Although Benson wants to preserve 
acreage allotments, the walls won’t come 
tumbling down if he doesn’t get it. As 
one USDA official puts it: “We’re not 
up for re-election, certainly not in the 
Cotton Belt.” 

Thus Benson is in a position to ask 
for — and, of course, get — a veto for 
any bill calling for larger acreage if he 
doesn’t like what all goes with it. 

Benson, on the other hand, has no 


means of changing the present law on 
price support. Congress must do that. 
And certainly there’d be few votes lost 
in cotton country were supports to stay 
higher — or go higher. This puts South- 
ern lawmakers in a position to bargain 
with USDA. 

So strategy boils down to this: Con- 
gress will give just enough ground on 
price supports as it thinks necessary to 
secure the President’s signature on a 
bill to maintain allotments. Benson will 
decline to endorse such a bill so long as 
he thinks he can obtain further conces- 
sions on price supports by waiting. 

In the end, there'll be compromise. But 
when or at what point still isn’t clear. 
One Washington observer sums it up by 
saying: “At this point the score is noth- 
ing to nothing, favor of Benson.” 

It is clear, though, which side is going 
to give the most in way of concession— 
Congress. Considerable has been given 
already . . . recognition that the market 
price for cotton must be competitive 
even if that means supports well under 
75 percent of parity. 

What congressmen continue to hold 
out for is a degree of price and income 
protection for small growers — at least 
for a temporary period until full transi- 
tion to lower prices is made. Many grow- 
ers are far more concerned with price 
than with acreage, in the view of law- 
makers who represent them in Washing- 
ton. Cost of such a “transition” pro- 
gram—say for three years would be 
small, it’s argued. Continuation of the 
four acre minimum allotment is a re- 
lated measure that many on Capitol 
Hill are plugging for. 

e Omnibus Farm Bill — House Agricul- 
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ture Committee expects to report out its 
omnibus farm bill next week. The deci- 
sion to go ahead with the package legis- 
lation was made only after many heated 
sessions between committee GOP mem- 
bers — joined by some Democrats — 
and more vocal Southern members. 

A minority in committee thought it 
futile to introduce legislation sure of a 
veto. Rather, it was argued, report a 
bill with only provisions agreed to by 
Benson and Congress. That would include 
a three-year freeze on supports and al- 
lotments for rice, extension of Wool Act, 
Extension of Public Law 480, School 
Milk Program and some minor matters. 
This view, however, failed to prevail. 

Here are highlights of what’s in the 
package for cotton: 

A three-year program providing for 
national acreage allotments in 1959, 1960 
and 1961 at not less than the require- 
ments for domestic consumption and ex- 
port — roughly 17,700,000 acres in 1959. 
Each grower would choose between: 

Plan A: A cotton allotment as called 
for by the present law (about 40 percent 
smaller than this year) and price sup- 
port in 1959 at no less than the support 
level for 1959 (likely 84 percent of 
parity), in 1960 at 80 percent of parity, 
and in 1961 at 75 percent of parity. Or— 

Plan B: Allotments one-third larger 
than the present law will call for (actu- 
ally, it will work out to about the same 
as this year) and supports on all cotton 
produced at not less than 60 percent 
of parity. 

Price support for growers who choose 
Plan A would be accomplished through a 
CCC purchase program. CCC would in 
turn offer to resell any cotton so ac- 
quired at 10 percent higher than the sup- 





port price under Plan B. This would 
establish a floor of 66 percent of parity 
as the minimum price at which the gov- 
ernment could sell cotton. In practice, 
USDA cotton experts tell us, this would 
amount to a floor under market prices. 

The new “two-choice” program would 
be made law only if two-thirds of grow- 
ers voting in referendum approved. If 
one-third or more turn it down, then 
there’d be no enforcement of marketing 
quotas and supports would automatically 
drop to 50 percent of parity. 


e Farm Export Sales — A half billion 
dollars worth of farm export sales that 
would have been made, were funds avail- 
able, won’t be, Foreign Agricultural 
Service officials tell us. Some of these 
sales would have been cotton. 


Here’s what happened: The Senate, 
several months ago, authorized a two- 
year extension of PL 480 at $1,500,000,000 
each year plus an additional $500,000,000 
for the current year. House has taken 
no action on the bill, instead has held it 
up for making it a part of the omnibus 
farm bill. It will be passed eventually, 
of course, but without the $500,000,000 
for this fiscal year . . . too late now for 
that. The current USDA authorization 
of funds has been practically exhausted 
since early spring, with the result that 
sales have dwindled to a virtual stand- 
still. 


Adams Manages New Gin 


Dick Adams, formerly office manager 
for Laton Cooperative Gin, is manager 
of the new Raisin City, Calif., Coopera- 
tive Gin. A new plant will start opera- 
tion this fall. 


Vegetable Oil Marketing 
Costs Studied by USDA 


Between 1940 and 1955 the farm-to- 
retail price spreads for soybean and 
cottonseed oils used in margarine and 
shortening increased by about 70 per- 
cent, which was less than the average 
increase for all foods, according to 
USDA. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer's 
dollar spent for margarine and shorten- 
ing rose from 19 percent in 1940 to 42 
percent in 1950, and then declined to 30 
percent in 1955. 

Results of research by USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service show that 
both the amount the farmer received for 
the oils in his soybeans or cottonseed 
and the retail price of margarine and 
shortening increased during the 16 
years studied, along with other foods. 

For the .8 of a pound of cottonseed oil 
used in a pound of margarine, the farm- 
er’s return rose from 2.61 cents in 1940 
to 5.71 cents in 1955; the average re- 
tail price of margarine rose from 14.43 
cents per pound to 26.58 cents. 

During the period studied, the con- 
venience, nutritional value, sanitation, 
and attractiveness of both margarine 
and shortening were improved. These 
factors, as well as the rise in costs of 
packaging, labor and _ transportation, 
have contributed to the increase in mar- 
keting costs. 

A free copy of this report, “Marketing 
Margins, Practices, and Costs for Soy- 
bean and Cottonseed Oils,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 231, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Informativun, 
USDA, Washington 25. 
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E. A. GAULDING, JR. (left), 


superintendent, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Jackson, 


Miss., was re-elected president of the Tri-State Oil Mill Superintendents Association, 
at the groups convention, held June 4-6 at the Edgewater Guif Hotel in Edgewater 
Park, Miss. Other officers for the coming year are Frank McDonald (center) first 
vice-president, superintendent of Planters Manufacturing Co., Clarksdale, Miss., and 
Tom Hutchinson, second vice-president, superintendent of West Tennessee Soya Mill, 


Tiptonville, Tenn. 


Gaulding Named President 


1959 Convention Set 


For Galveston 


@ TRI-STATES Oil Mill superin- 
tendents honor early president. 





E. A. Gaulding, Jr., superintendent of 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Jackson, Miss., 
will again head the Tri-States Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, during 
the ensuing year. 

Gaulding was re-elected during the 
annual convention held June 4-6 at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss. Officers who will be serving with 
him are Frank McDonald, superinten- 
dent, Planters Manufacturing Co., 
Clarksdale, Miss., vice-president, and 
Tom Hutchinson, superintendent of 
West Tennessee Soya Mills, Tiptonville, 
Tenn., second vice-president. 

C. W. Hoover of Yazoo City, Miss., 


one of the early presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, was made a lifetime member. 


e 1959 Convention — The group voted 
to meet June 7-8-9, 1959, at the Beuna 
Vista Hotel in Biloxi, Miss, for their 
1959 convention, and again in 1960, 
when the convention dates will be June 
5-6-7. B. C. Lundy and Woodson Camp- 
bell will again be convention co-chair- 
men. 

There will be one regional meeting 
this year to be held Dec. 6, 1958, at 
Greenville, Miss, with J. C. Holloway, 
International Vegetable Oil Mill, and 
Billy L. Shaw, Mississippi Oil Mill 
both of Greenville, co-chairmen. 


e Committees Named — McDonald was 
appointed chairman of the membership 
committee, assisted by W. C. Hendrix, 
N. L. Pugh, Sidney Switzer, Roy Wil- 
liams, Harry A. Blackstock, C. C. Ham- 
mett, Holloway, P. R. Johnson, R. T. 
Herring, M. C. Dimpfl, Hutchinson and 
Cecil Wamble. 


The nominating committee will be 


Superintendents Shown at Short Course 


composed of Everett Lyle, Switzer and 
Charles Caldwell. 

Harry Southall, Ernest V. Jones and 
Benny Franks served on the committee 
for the presidents address, and Frank 
Harris, L. E. Roberts and H. W. Webb 
composed the resolutions committee. 


New Bulletin 


MIX FUNGICIDE IN SOIL 
TO CONTROL DISEASE 


Fungicides may be mixed with cover- 
ing soil at planting time to aid control of 
cotton seedling diseases, L. S. Bird and 
C. D. Ranney report in Progress Report 
2003. 

Copies of the publication are available 
from Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station. 


Japan Reduces Imports 
Japanese cotton imports in the first 
half of the 1957-58 season were 1,151,- 
000 bales, 18 percent less than a year 
earlier. Imports from the U.S. (483,000 
bales) dropped only seven percent. 


Diets MADE 





PIONEERS PUNY 


Poor eating habits were one of the 
reasons that pioneers were puny, scien- 
tists report. In contrast to the broad- 
chested men and blossoming heroines of 
the movies, our forefathers in reality 
were sickly and smaller than this gene- 
ration. Their outdoor lives could not off- 
set the influence of improper santation, 
lack of medical knowledge and unbal- 
anced diets. 


@ London Cooperative Gin and 
Elevator Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, 
elected a junior board of directors dur- 
ing the gin’s annual membership meet- 
ing, including B. R. LONDON, CLYDE 
CARLISLE, and E. J. BLAKESLEE. 
The senior board of directors is com- 
posed of President P. C. CALLAWAY; 
Vice-President E. R. RUSSELL; Secre- 
tary L. P. COOKE, C. L. LEHMAN, 
H. W. LEHMAN, and M. D. GOWLAND, 


OIL MILL REPRESENTATIVES are shown as they gathered in front of the Memorial Student Center at Texas A&M College 
during the recent annual Short Course for Oil Mill Operators. Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and the International Oil 


Mill Superintendents’ Association join the school in sponsoring this training course. 
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Plant Nutrition May Be 
Key to Insect Control 


Preliminary experiments by USDA 
scientists indicate the possibility of a 
correlation between giving plants the 
nutrients they need for optimum growth 
and successful control of spider mites 
attacking such plants. 

USDA scientists found that spider 
mites attacking pole lima beans were 
easy to kill with malathion when the 
beans were supplied with proper amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
for good growth. But they found mites 
generally harder to kill on plants re- 
ceiving either less or more than required 
amounts of each nutrient. 

These experiments were conducted at 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md., by Thomas Henneberry 
and N. W. Stuart. 

The experiments indicate that resist- 
ance to insecticides noted in insects and 
mites may actually represent changes in 
susceptibility caused by variations in 
plant nutrient levels. 

Subsequent experiments may help de- 
termine the advantage of timing insect 
control practices with seasonal variations 
of nutrients in plants. The continued 
research may also disclose why suscepti- 
bility of mites to an insecticide decreases 
when nutrient levels are above or below 
plant requirements. Further work will 
also include study of the possible effects 

° if on mite susceptibility of plant-growth 
Mill Installs Seed-O0 Meter variations produced by variations in 
UNION OIL MILL, West Monroe, La., recently installed the first automatic Seed- /i#ht and temperature. 

O-Meter for oil mills. R. W. May, left, a of the mill, is shown discuss- 

ing the installation with Cecil Crow. Crow Scale Works, manufacturers of Seed-O- ; 

Meters for cotton gins, developed the new M-100 for oil mills through three years of Field Day To Be July 24 
designing and engineering. It weighs bulk cottonseed, soybeans and meal as they July 24 will be the date of the 1958 
move along the conveyor system. May reports that he likes, among other things, Farmers’ Field Day at U.S. Cotton 
the fact that the scale discharges in 100-pound units automatically and counters Field Station, Greenville, Texas. Farm- 
can be placed on the control panel. This enables anyone loading bulk materials to ers and others interested are invited. 
stop the flow instantly when desired. May is putting counters in his office so that Texas Extension Service, Texas Ex- 
he will know about operations at a glance. Crow, whose father, A. J. (Captain Jack) periment Station and Greenville Cham- 
Crow, established the firm, says as many counters as necessary may be used at the ber of Commerce cooperate with USDA 
same time. They may be located as far as 1,000 feet from the scales. in sponsorship of the meeting. 


California Town Has 


All Cotton Evening Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


Dos Palos, Calif., recently observed 
an All Cotton Evening. Norman Clark, U. S. D. A. Designed 
high school junior, gave a prize-winning 
talk on cotton and Patricia Bracken, . : 
California Princess of Cotton, received Does your gin need to remove more sticks, 
scholarships from the Rotary Club and green leaf, grass, motes and pin trash to make 
Woman’s Improvement Club. Cotton your sample better? Then you need these 
fashions were modeled. machines. 


Chairmen of the fashion show were 
Mrs. L. L. Peterson, Mrs. John Harder 
and Bill O’Mare, decorations; Mrs. L. C. HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 
George, refreshments; Mrs. Robert Gaf- 
fery, clothing; Mrs. Donald Estep, mod- 6008 Commerce St. Dallas, Texas 
els; Virginia Malm and Roy Howard, 
tickets and publicity; W. C. Coleman, 
lighting; Verlin Dill, ramps, and Tom 
Hayes, cleanup. 











THE POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 


Dallas, Texas 


Gin Re-elects Directors 


Tony Romeiro and John Squire have 
been re-elected to the board of directors REFEREE SERVICE 
of Stratford, Calif., Cooperative Cotton 
Gin. Charles Schwartz is president and Vegetable Oils — Linters — Cake 
Lee Stanley is manager. . 
Feeds, Ingredients, Alfalfa, Gossypol, Nitrogen solubility, Stilbestrol, 


@ MR. AND MRS. STERLING Nicarbazin, Urea. Seed Germination and Purity. 
EMENS are the parents of a new son. 4 ‘ . P 
Emens heads the cotton department of 26184, Main — Box 903 — Dallas, Texas 
the First National Bank of Lubbock. 
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~~ More Letters from Chitling Switch 


Ubberson Writes of Time and the River 








ARK. 
1958 


SwITcH, 
13, 


CHITLING 
JUNE 
Dere Mr. Epiror: 


I never seen nothing like the way that 
things change about. You take about 
maybe 40 yrs ago they was a feller by 
the name of Gibson who drawed pretty 
gals so well that people called a gal 
who had a shape like one of these here 
wasps and stuck out in the back a Gib- 
son Gal. I dont know whether you look 
at the newspaper ads or magazine 
pitchers or not but if you do you will 
see that nowdays the gals kind of stick 
out in the front. And speaking about 
these here sack dresses, why back in 
the 1890s they called them mother hub- 
bards. They aint nothing new about 
them except maybe the price. 


Now you take these here cars that 
people drive around in nowdays. Mr. 
Editor, the first car I ever owned was 
a old time Ford and I could turn it 
around on a dime and I used a piano 
box for a garage but what have you 
got now I ast you. You got station 
wagons and cars with tails as high or 
higher than their tops and as long as a 
moving van and I want to tell you right 
now that when you get a woman behind 
the wheel of one it is every man for 
hisself and the Good Lord for all of us. 


For a car like this you half got to half 
a garage big enough to stall a couple 
of old time brewery horses. But it is 
all right because we are living in an 
age of abundance and you can buy any- 
thing you want on a credit whether your 
credit is worth a dime or not because 
= credit managers half got to half a 
job. 


You take these here dances like they 
had when I was in collitch. They sent 
engraved invites. They decorated the 
dance hall. You sent your date a bunch 
of flowers and brought her to the hall 
in a cab which cost two and 50/100ths 
dollars and when you danced with her 
you held her at arms length and all you 
did was waltz and twostep. You wore a 
dress suit with tails and a collar as 
high as a two quart cup along with 
patent leather pumps. If anybody 
smelled liquor on your breath you was 
told to git out and if you didnt git you 
were taken out. 


And you take these here receptions 
nowdays. They used to be highcollared 
parties where the men would sip fruit 
punch and wish that the dam thing was 
overwith. The women did not smoke no 
cigarettes because they thought it was 
disgraceful for any lady to smoke. Well 
they call them cocktail parties now and 
the men drink raw likker and tell jokes 


that are a little off color and the women 
smoke cigarettes and they call them 
weeds and they sit in on the jokes. 
About 1 AM the party breaks up and 
everybody has had a grand time. Now 
Mr. Editor all of them aint like that 
because most of the cocktail parties are 
decent and they very seldom get out of 
line because they is too dam many gos- 
sips around to tell about everything 
that happened last night. 


Your’N, 
B. Ubberson. 


CHITLING ARK. 


Dere Mr. EpITor: 


An old pal of mine who I used to fish 
with yrs ago called me the other day 
and ast me to come up to his town and 
we would go fishing. I took him up and 
he told me to be sure and be there at 
daylight. I got there at the crack of 
dawn and that must be a wise crack be- 
cause I aint never seen nothing that 
looks or sounds like a crack of that 
kind. 

He let me in his home and told me 
that the little woman would fix us 
something to eat before we left. As 
we changed into our overhauls, I heard 
the house kind of shake and when we 
come out of his room the little woman 
was in the hall and as I had never met 
her he introduced us and she said howdy 
and I did too. She was six feet tall and 
as broad as a barn door and she gave 
me a look like I had set the house on 
fire and went back to the kitchen where 
she raised as much noise as a jackass in 
a tin barn. Well we et breakfast which 
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Teletype DL-1085 (formerly the Jefferson) 
Everything's new . . . completely redecorated 
and air-conditioned! Adjoining garage. 
Same convenient location overlooking 
Ferris Plaza — near Union Station, main 
highway routes, and all city-wide trans- 
portation. Famous for fine foods. 

Elmer F. Hier, Gen. Mgr. 
ANOTHER OF THE FAMOUS 
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Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 
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was toast hard boiled eggs and coffee 
that tasted like sheep dip. 

We got two fishing poles, a minner 
bucket and six cans of r in a ice 
sack and started out. We couldn’t find 
no place that had minners so we got an 
colored man to dig us some worms. 
About the time the darky was finished 
some feller come up and wanted to know 
what was going on and we told him 
and he said them worms will cost you 
50 cents because this is my land. We pd 
him 50 cents and the darky 50 cents 
and went on. Henry said aint it great 
to live in a free country and I said 
what the hell is free about it and he 
said you always was a cynic. Just 
breathe this fine air and about that 
time a big truck come by and sprayed 
us with dust and Henry almost choked 
to death on it. Finely we got to the creek 
where him and me had fished in the 
old days and we parked the car about 
12 feet from the highway and got out. 
The first thing we saw was a no tres- 
passing sign but we went on and fine- 
ly got to the hole and there wasnt no 





B. Ubberson Gets 
Fan Mail 


B. Ubberson has arrived! The 
sage of Chitling Switch has a fan 
letter. Of course, the letter tells 
him he was wrong, as most letters 
to editors do, but an editor wel- 
comes practically any mail (mail 
with checks is most welcome, and 
most unusual). 

Louis Tobian, who was quoted 
by Ubberson on May 31, writes: 
“Enjoyed reading your column. 
The story about the flour was 
really one Tom Hughston (the 
late T. A. Hughston of Dallas) 
told. It makes a pertinent point 
just as the soybean story did. 

“About the time we were telling 
this story, some mill managers 
thought they had a good season if 
their seed buying antics made their 
competitors lose more money than 
they did. Inventors also were try- 
ing to develop a machine to press 
the products of cottonseed back 
into the original seed. Such a 
machine would have been a money- 
maker.” 





grass where there use to be and they 
was beer cans, cups and plates made of 
paper scattered all around and I could 
see that it wasnt no secret hole any 
more but a place where they had been 
holding a rodeo or something. Henry 
and me baited our hooks and got out on 
the ole log which was still there and 
fished chewed the fat and drank a 
couple bottles beer for about 3 hrs and 
we didnt git even a nibble and all of a 
sudden some feller come out of the 
woods and said you fellows got fishing 
licenses and Henry said we was fishing 
with live bait and didnt need none and 
he said thats what you think you come 
to court at 10 AM in the morning and 
he got our names and left. Henry threw 
the two poles in the creek also the 
worms minner bucket and beer and he 
said lets go home. 

We went out to the highway and the 
game wardens car was behind Henrys 
car and they was a state police car in 
front of it. When we got there the police 
wanted to see our drivers license and 
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halfing nothing on but our overhauls we 
could not show one. He asked who was 
driving and Henry told him that he was 
and he said let me smell your breath. 
Then he turned and cailed the game 
warden and told him to take over 
Henrys car while he drove us two 
drunks to the clink and he would bring 
him back later. He drove us to the jail 
and the chief knowed Henry and told the 
state police off and he let us go home. 
When we got there the little woman 
was having a big argument with the 
garbage man because he wouldnt haul 
off some grass that she had put in the 
alley and he told her that he wasnt 
supposed to haul no grass and they 
would be a fine if she didnt get rid of 


it. I got my clothes on and told ever- 
body goodby but jest before I got in my 
car I ast Henry if he still thought that 
this here was a free country and he 
said you go to hell. 

I got in my car and drove home but 
I had a police car about % mile be- 
hind me all the way. Mr. Editor I guess 
I am a cynic. 


Your’n, 
B. Ubberson. 


Retired Ginner Dies 


Thomas A. Rambo, 75, retired cotton 
ginner of Pixley, Calif., died June 1 
after a long illness. 


COTTONSEED 


OIL & 


MEAL 


as PRICE SPECIALISTS, we wel- 


come the opportunity to show you how 


you can make profitable application of our 
work in your organization. 


25th Anniversary 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORPORATION 


122 E. 42nd Street — Oxford 7-0420 — New York 17, N.Y. 
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ly 


As manufacturers and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 
1629 Main Street 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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Agriculture 


“Heat Treated”’ Gin Saws (Continued from Page 10) 


agriculture to the industrial centers. 
This is continuing at an alarming rate. 
Installed at Your Gin —Cali Us Young men are not staying on the 
ag —— ~y 4 of those remaining 
- : : ; , are old and no longer physically able to 
e Gin and Mill Supplies e Gin Service perform the stoop labor sequired in 
much of agriculture. 


, The establishing of a guaranteed min- 
COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Enc. [oie ccs okse St taraction 
“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” unsupervised jobs on which pay is on a 


‘ i piece work basis, will destroy the in- 
500 South Haskell DALLAS, TEXAS Phone TAylor 1-0389 centive system, increase cost of pro- 


duction and add to the economic woes of 
agriculture. The U.S. Congress has not 
seen fit to impose this guarantee for 
the American worker and it is the be- 


lief of agriculture that it is not the de- 
sire of the Congress to see this guaran- 
SEED had 0 oe M EF i FR for Oil Mills tee for the foreign worker he established 


by administrative ruling. 








COTTON and the WEATHER 
A new device for continuous auto- (Continued from Page 7) 


matic weighing of bulk cottonseed, prove weather services since 1950. One 
soybeans, or meal. of the most helpful was the development 
and use of a terminology guide for fore- 
casters. By following this guide when 
listening to the forecast for his area, a 
farmer will get a much better under- 
work out of Oil Mill control. No stops, standing of what to expect and can 
figure the odds of it raining on his 
; : ; place more accurately. 

without being weighed or recorded. Frequency of the five-day forecast 
Economical, Dependable, Accurate. has been increased. Once issued on Tues- 
day and Friday, the forecast is now 
Seed-O-Meter M-100 given on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day. These forecasts state whether or 


Records electrically. Takes guess 


no delays, no labor. Nothing gets by 


° : : . ° not precipitation and temperature are 
Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. o> te Gheme er below aereenl emt how 


much, and have proved to be very help- 


Cecil Crow Scale Works phe cen use is being made of 


Weather Bureau climatological data by 
P. O. Box 3092 Waco, Texas Phone PL 2-7111 agricultural research agencies in esti- 
mating the need for supplemental irri- 
gation and the increase which may be 
expected in yield. The National Records 
Center at Asheville, N.C., has cooperat- 
ed with the USDA and several cotton 
producing states in publishing bulletins 


that accurately pinpoint drouths by 

area and the need for irrigation. 
Pg ag ae ge of > pecaree 
° at is ing made. Some o e needs, 
All-Steel  Self-Filling | Non-Combustible pony Be gg ay enh Baga 
weather workshops the past two years, 


BUILDINGS include more: 


1. Specific wording and detail in 
= forecasts—such as wind velocity in 
miles per hour and variations in 
or in direction. 
2. Frequent forecasts—issue five- 


bad COTTONSEED day forecast daily. 


3. Localized forecasts. 

4. Research on the relationship of 
* SOY BEANS weather to various phases of pro- 
duction. 


. PEANUTS 5. Educational programs by agri- 


culture, communication media, and 
Weather Bureau personnel to aid 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected farmers in making effective use of 


Confer with us on your storage problems eupeeved weather Seresnsts. 








Gin Re-elects Officers 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS A. J. Peterson was re-elected presi- 


dent of McFarland, Calif., Cooperative 

Ok ma Gin at the 1958 annual meeting. All 
Muskogee, laho other officers and directors were re- 
elected. Carl Dibble is manager. 
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Cooperatives Select 
Galveston for °59 


Convention Center in Galveston 
will be the scene in 1959 of the 
seventh annial joint meeting of 
the Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives, and the Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. 

Dates have been set for Feb. 8, 
9 and 10, according to Bruno E. 
Schroeder, executive secretary for 
the Federation and Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation. 











e Senate Committee 
Hears Blake 


NATIONAL COTTON Council has voiced 
strong support for legislation to imple- 
ment recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use 
of Agricultural Products. 

Wm. Rhea Blake, Council executive 
vice-president, testified before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee on the Com- 
mission recommendation which cited four 
main research needs in expanding mar- 
kets for agricultural commodities: : 

1. A greater awareness of the possi- 
bilities of solving the urgent farm sur- 
plus problem through the industrial utili- 
zation approach; 

2. A greatly expanded program of 
basic and applied research and education; 

3. More trained scientists whose tal- 
ents can be applied to farm problems, 
and 

4. Financial incentives, in certain 
cases, to carry research from the experi- 
mental state into actual commercial use. 

The Commission estimates the cost of 
the program will be in the neighborhood 
of $100 million. 

“Research holds the key to increasing 
cotton’s markets by improving the qual- 
ity of cotton and its products, and by re- 
ducing the cost of its production to make 
it more competitive relative to other 
fibers,” Blake said. 

Cotton is now at a six to ten-cent 
price disadvantage compared to rayon, 
its strongest competitor. Lowering the 
production cost of cotton would not only 
relieve this price squeeze but would also 
benefit farmers, he stated. 

Damage from insects, diseases, and 
weeds now adds an estimated 12 cents 
per pound to the costs of producing the 
average pound of cotton. The boll weevil 
alone destroys about $2,500,000 worth 
of cotton each year, he said. 

“We can finally see some really ex- 
citing possibilities for controlling—per- 
haps eliminating—the boll weevil, if the 
research effort is adequate,” the Council 
administrator emphasized. 

He cited the rapidly changing picture 
of textile technology as opening new 
opportunities for improving cotton’s use 
value through plant breeding. 

“Also needed are modern methods of 
measuring the true quality of cotton. 
The confusing situation which results 
from the use of outmoded marketing 
criteria seriously hampers mills in select- 
ing the cotton best suited for their proc- 
essing conditions and their products,” 
he said. 

Blake commended the committee and 
authors of the bills for their foresight 
in recognizing research as the basic solu- 
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tion to agriculture’s problems, and for 
requesting sufficient appropriations to 
launch the program. 

He pointed out, however, that the basic 
difficulty agriculture has faced in the 
past has been in obtaining appropriations 
already authorized by Congress. He 
stressed the necessity for the Executive 
Branch and Congress to develop a favor- 
able attitude toward actually making 
authorized funds available. 


The only changes suggested in the 
committee’s recommendations were in 
regard to administration, which Blake 
said may well hold the key to success of 
the entire effort. 

“We strongly urge that your commit- 
tee consider carefully an administrative 
mechanism that takes full advantage of 
the facilities, personnel, and experience 
of the Department of Agriculture, yet 


which works to strengthen the USDA 
research programs and expand their ef- 
fectiveness,” he said. 


Contest Features Cotton 
In Furniture Designs 


A $6,500 contest for the best furniture 
designs of cotton and spring construc- 
tion is being sponsored by National Cot- 
ton Batting Institute. 

Industry leaders will be judges, with 
entries due before Aug. 1. 


Double-page advertisements feature 
the contest in current issues of Furni- 
ture News, Interiors, Furniture Manu- 
facturer, Furniture Production and 
Upholstering. 

More than 50 designers and students 
have made plans to enter. 


FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 
The editorial leadership 


of this publication is measured 
by the fact that the National 
Cottonseed Products 
Association, the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association 
and every state ginners’ 


association have recognized 


it as their official magazine. 
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U.K. Expected To Use Less 
Vegetable Oil in 1958 


Vegetable oil consumption in the 
United Kingdom during 1958 is ex- 
pected to be somewhat below the level 
of 1957. Butter and lard consumption 
probably will increase. The reason is 
that margarine is getting stiff competi- 
tion from butter, according to Foreign 
Crops and Markets, USDA. 

Although per capita consumption of 
fats and oils in 1957 was the same as 
in 1956, there was a sharp change in 
the type consumed. Per capita consump- 
tion of butter exceeded that of marga- 
rine for the first time since World War 
Il. Large butter supplies competed with 
margarine and switched the consump- 
tion pattern. 

Lard consumption in 1957, at 123,000 
short tons, was more than six percent 
above that of 1956. However, “lard and 
compound cooking fat” declined 0.3 
pounds per capita. Thus, the increased 
consumption of lard was more than off- 
set by a decline in compound cooking 
fat consumption. 

In 1957, United Kingdom margarine 
manufacturers produced 393,230 tons, 
compared with 408,910 tons the previous 
year. And the output of compound cook- 
ing fats—at 145,710 tons—was 17,025 
tons below that of 1956. 

Use of refined vegetable oils by the 
nanufacturers of margarine and com- 
pound cooking fat in 1957 was about 15 
percent below that in 1956. Peanut oil 
declined the most—over one-third. Al- 
though relatively small quantities of 
soybean oil are used, consumption in 


_____ GROWTH OF COOPERATIVES 


USDA’s Farmer Cooperative Service has issued the following analysis of the 
growth of farmers’ cooperatives during the past three decades: 


fh 1926 the number of memberships was 2,7000,000. In fiscal year 1956— 
the latest year for which complete figures are available—memberships 
exceeded 7,700,000, or almost three times as many. The fiscal year 1956 figure 
was an increase of 1.7 over fiscal year 1955. Many farmers are members of 


more than one cooperative. 


was 783. 








Average membership per cooperative was 250 in fiscal year 1926. By 1956 it 


These figures gain significance when contrasted with decreases in total 
number of farmers. In 1925, the number of farmers was almost 6,400,000; by 
1954 it had fallen to little more than 4,700,000. 

In 1956, total number of farmer cooperatives was 9,876, a slight decrease 
from the 9,887 in fiscal year 1955. Net volume of business was $9,800,000,000, 
77 percent of this in products marketed. This fiscal year 1956 net volume was 
1.5 percent greater than in fiscal year 1955. 

Dairy products held first place among the marketing associations with a 
net volume of $2,500,000,000. Grain, includin 
were in second place with a net volume of almost $1,600,000,000. 

Five hundred and eighty-one cooperatives handled cotton and cotton products 
with a net volume of $507,944,000 in fiscal 1956. 

California leads in the volume of business handled by cooperatives ($881 
million volume for 454 cooperatives which had 127,800 members in fiscal 1956). 


soybeans and soybean products, 








1957 was almost double the 1956 level. 

The decline in production of mar- 
garine and compound cooking fats, and 
the increased use of whale oil in mar- 
garine, accounted for the general de- 
cline in vegetable oils used. One-third 
more whale oil was used in making mar- 
garine in 1957 than in 1956. Nearly 25 
percent of all the oil used for margarine 
in 1957 was whale, compared with only 
14 percent in 1956. 


Exchange Re-elects Strisik 

Samuel R. Strisik has been re-elected 
president of New York Produce Ex- 
change. All other officers were re- 
elected. 


Plains Growers To Meet 


Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., will hold 
its annual meeting in August. 





ITS NEW 


from Stewart & Stevenson 


NEW Economy FEATURES 


eo 
= 


A complete new line of engines with the accent on 
economy, featuring from 10% to 20% better fuel 
economy and lower priced per horsepower. 


NEW power FEATURES 


O.* 


A complete new range of power sizes. Cotton gin 
models in the widest and most versatile selection. 


50 H.P. to 1400 H.P. 


NEW fue setection FEATURES 


The Stewart & Stevenson line now offers engines for 
operation on LPG fuels, straight natural gas, straight 
diesel fuel or combination gas/diesel. 


See us for a better dea/ 


on any make or mode/ engine 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office: Houston 11, Texas 
and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
Phone CApito! 5-5341. 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Lubbock, San Juan, Odessa 
Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, 
Brownsville, Tyler, Pecos. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF DIESEL ENGINES 
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&T% How Statifier 


XP? Cuts Costs... 


Boosts Gin Production 


... the ad rs 

ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler. 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 





The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. 


When the batt of cotton 


depresses the “wands” the must starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 


Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 


either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide 


POrte 894 
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Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


Lubbock 
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-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS .. 
VENTS... 


e June 23-24 — Joint Convention, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Southeast- 
ern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
For information, write Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
612 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, N.C.;: 
C. M. Seales, 318 Grande Theatre Build- 
ing, Atlanta; or South Carolina Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, S.C. 


e June 25-27 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Texoma Lodge, Kingston, Okla. 
John Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary. 


e June 26-27—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M. Carl Meri- 
wether, P. O. Box 232, Las Cruces, N.M., 
secretary. 


e Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference. Memorial Center, 
Brownsville, Texas. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e Aug. 18—National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; R. G. Houghtlin, pres- 
ident, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
eago 4, Ill. 


e Aug. 19-20—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa; George M. Strayer, execu- 
tive vice-president, Hudson, lowa. 


e Oct. 20-22—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- 
formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Oct. 21-22 — Spinner-Breeder Confer- 
ence. Lubbock, Texas. (In conjunction 
with USDA Cotton and Cottonseed Ad- 
visory Committee meeting and South 
Plains Maid of Cotton Contest.) For in- 
formation, write Delta Council, Stone- 
ville, Miss., or Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., Lubbock National Bank Building, 
Lubbock. 


e Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


1959 


e Feb. 8-10—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and the Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives, annual joint meeting, Con- 
vention Center, Galveston. Bruno E. 
Schroeder, executive secretary, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, Texas. 

e Feb. 9-10—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e March 3-4—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Westward Ho Hotel, 
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Phoenix, Ariz. Southwest Five-State Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, sponsors. 


e March 13-15—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual meeting. Bakersfield, 
Calif. Harold F. Crossno, California Cot- 
ton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, general 
chairman. 


e April 5-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention, State Fair 
of Texas grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
Bush, executive vice-president, P. O. 
Box 7665, Dallas. 


e May 10-11-12 National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 


Mark Hopkins and Fairmount Hotels, 
San Franrisco. John F. Moloney, 43 
North Cleveland, Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Prevents Gin Fires 


George G. Reed, Madera, Calif., has 
developed a device to fight fires in in- 
take lines of cotton gins. CO. gas is 
used. He says the method reduces down- 
time at gins as well as cutting fire 


losses. 


@ Lamesa, Texas, Cooperative 
Gin has appointed JACK HINES as man- 
ager. He was formerly with the Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. 





New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 


SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere — Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 


























mesh screen. 


ton entering the gin stands, 


each particle of trash and are thrown off 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





During the past year many Stacy Cleaners have 
Grid Bars instead of screens with amazing results. 
trash we found full cotton leaves, and practically all 
of the stems, sticks and trash were removed, most of 
which could not possibly have passed through a wire- 


These Grid Bars are available for all Stacy Cleaners 
now in the field. The more leaf trash left in the cot- 
the greater the loss of 
lint at the lint cleaners, as the cotton fibres adhere to 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_e gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems through 
the screens. Cleaners made in 
any number of cylinders to 
meet local conditions 


| 0 
STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


Spider Arm 
Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 


By actual laboratory test Stacy 
| stems than any other type of cleaner using 
wire-mesh screen. 


been equipped with 
In examining the 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 














Save Money with the 
Waller Bale Gage! 


The Waller Bale Gage has proved 
its superiority over all other 
methods of making uniform bales. 





It furnishes complete protection 
for your press. No more penalties 
to pay. 





Simple to install and inexpensive 
to operate. Used wherever cotton 
is grown. 





Approved and sold by several gin machinery manufacturers. Also widely 
used by cottonseed oil mills for baling linters. 


WALLER BALE GAGE | Post Office Box 761 


Big Spring, Texas 








PAPER AND METAL 


a a 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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laugh it oft 5, 


A little girl was trying to learn to 
sew and was having a terrible time learn- 
ing to thread the needle. “Just put the 
thread through the eye, dear,” her 
mother said. 

“I'm trying to,” the little girl said, 
“but every time I get the thread near the 
eye, it blinks.” 

. 7 . 

“Well, I had quite a day at the office,” 
announced the business tycoon to his 
wife. “I took an aptitude test.” 

“Oh, good grief!” breathed his wife. 
“It’s certainly lucky you own the 
company!” 

e . . 

In every country, one or two restaur- 
ants gain fame of having the widest 
variety of foods and the lengthiest 
menus. One such place, in London’s Soho 
district, boasted there was no dish of 
any country it was not prepared to serve. 

According to the story, one patron de- 
cided to test the claim and told the 
waiter, “I'll have elephant steak, medium 
rare.” 

The waiter asked, “African or Indian 
elephant, sir?” 

Concealing his surprise at this, the 
customer said nonchalantly, “African.” 

In a few minutes the waiter returned 
and said politely, “There has been a great 
demand for African elephant today, sir. 
The chef has none ready for preparation. 
He wishes to know if you would mind 
taking Indian elephant. He really doesn’t 
want to start on a new elephant so late 
in the day.” 

. . 7 

Voice wafted from the powder room 
at the Stork Club: “Sure I trust my 
husband! And you wanna know why? 
Because I never leave him outta my 
sight!” 

ao . 7. 

A boy was practicing his violin lesson 
in the house, while his younger sister was 
playing with the dog on the porch. As 
the boy scraped away with the bow the 
hound howled dismally. 

The sister stood it as long as she could, 
then she poked her head in the open win- 
dow and said: “For goodness sakes, 
Jimmy, can’t you play something the dog 
doesn’t know? 

eee 


A Maine man reached his 100th birth- 
day. A wise-cracking youth congratu- 
lated him and said, “Do you think you'll 
make another hundred?” 

“Well,” said the centenarian, “I’m 
a lot stronger than I was 100 years ago.” 
oe o . 

Once upon a time you could fix a 
broken chair with baling wire. Now, a 
chair is baling wire. 

+ + o 

Forty years ago it took only 100 
horsepower to keep a combat airplane 
in the air. Today it takes 250 horse- 
power just to carry a 117-pound female 
to the supermarket. 

eee 

Directive from Office of the Secretary 
of Defense on how and when military 
personnel should mow the grass: “In 
general, vegetative areas should be 
mowed at a maximum height consistent 
with their current use. Mowing schedules 
shall be regulated by the amount of 
growth.” 
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SETTING A NEW PACE FOR MODERN GINNING 


DOUBLE 
LINT CLEANING 


GIVES You 


Highest profits ! Greatest sample improvement / 
Puts you years ahead of competition/ 


The MOSS in tandem is an advanced idea already 
tested and proved by hundreds of ginners throughout 
the cotton belt. They report that even with rough- 
picked and badly damaged cotton, spotting was 
virtually eliminated, color improved, and samples 


bettered by as much as one or two full grades. 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


With MOSS double lint cleaning “profits soared 


$10 to $35 a bale,” according to one Texas ginner. 


The growing “trend to tandem” is the trend to more 
efficient, more profitable ginning operations. Add a 
MOSS to your present MOSS, or to any other lint 
cleaner in your plant — and enjoy a bigger, better 


season this year. 


& Main Stree 
Dallas, Texas 
t & Ave 


Lubbock, Texas 


Memphis, Tennessee 





SweaHvy ~$Cow — 
AUTOMATIC SUCTION CONTROL 


Give Control of the Gin 
to the Ginner—NOT 


the Suction Feeder 





Hardwicke-Etter’s Steady-Flow 
places the control of the gin in the 
hands of the ginner . . . automatic- 
ally maintains a constant rate of 
steady feed to cleaning, drying, and 





. : . , RATE OF FEED CONTROI — 
ginning machinery. No more choke- 

, HYDRAULIC VARIABLE SPEED UNIT— 
ups from slugging—no more costly 
starving. AIR PICK-LCLI ro CLEANER 


“The Sign of Better Ginning” 
BETTER TURNOUT — BETTER SAMPLE 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE GINNING SYSTEMS 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 





Quality cotton is being 
measured in terms of smooth- 
tS Mole ole leleleoliieliMelile Mae) (ola 
—a Murray Battery Type 
Combing Lint Cleaner will 
give you evenness and a 
SUPERIOR smoothness of 
sample. Effectively dissipates 


and blends spots — much 


brighter sample — with less 


‘merchantable lint loss. 











